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IRA! 





Your mind must often pass over the 
entire line of sale. 


Are you satisfied with the portion of 
profit which you are receiving on your 
goods as compared with what is received 
by the next man, or the next to him ? 


There is, of course, a fair proportion for 
each. Are you, as the maker, in position 
to get your share? 

Between you as maker and the unknown user some 


interesting things are apt to occur. If many hands 
make light work, they also sometimes make light profit. 

The better the user knows your article, your stand- 
ards, your dependability, the better for you. 


We will tell you something about the user who lives 
at the other end of the line of sale, He (or better add 
an ‘‘s’’ and say she) reads the papers and the magazines. 

We will tell you something more about Mr. and 
Mrs, User when you call—when you write—when ? 
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Schools that mean 
much to you 


America is no longer “young.” 

Her “virgin” fields and forest are either gone or fast 
going. 

The day when the farmer could “run out” one plot of 
land and pass to another has gone never to return. 

Yet there are ninety million mouths to be fed daily in 
this country—with a million or so added every year. 

That is why the Wisconsin State and County Agricul- 
tural schools are of growing importance to you. 

For they are teaching the farmers how to take ground 
no longer virgin and make it produce more profitably than 
even in its original state. 

The manufacturer as well as the consumer has reason 
to give thanks for such.instruction. For it opens for him 
new and profitable markets. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


reaches 60,000 such prosperous farmers. 

Better still, it gave them their first insight to scientific 
agriculture, their first lesson in how to coin a continuous 
profit from mother earth. It is the biggest single influence 
for better farming. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist readers look upon it not as a 
“family vaudeville show,” but as a friend and adviser. 

When they turn to it for advice as to how to make 
money, why not tell them your side of the story of how 
to spend tt? 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
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HOW HEINZ DOES PERSON- 
AL ADVERTISING 
THROUGH SALESMEN 





REPRESENTATIVES BRING THE GEN- 
ERAL PUBLICITY TO BEAR ON INDI- 
VIDUAL MERCHANT OR CONSUMER 
—CLEVER SALESMEN “MULTIPLY 
THEMSELVES WHILE ON DUTY” 





By Frederick W. Nash, 
Over seven years in the Sales and Ad- 

vertising Department of the H. 

Heinz Company. 

A systematic and thorough 
course of instruction in the art of 
displaying the 57 varieties in gro- 
cery stores is given every Heinz 
salesman by trained demonstrators 
employed by the company. These 
instructors work with two or three 
salesmen at a time, during their 
attendance at local sales conven- 
tions, until each traveler can build 
attractive window displays, ingeni- 
ous counter pyramids, and artis- 
tic shelf departments of Heinz 
goods, not neglecting such fine 
points as proper color schemes in 
their assortment. As each line of 
products is advertised in season, 
he makes that particular variety 
or group the most prominent in 
his display work in the stores, so 
that there may be no failure to 
bring these goods to the con- 
sumer’s attention while the period- 
ical advertising is appearing. 

hen the company is ready for 
any special advertising campaign— 
and nearly all of them are “spe- 
cial”—advance proofs are mailed 
to the 500 members of the sales 
force, usually twenty-five or more 
proofs to each salesman, with in- 
structions personally to post up 
these proofs in the leading stores 
in their territories. This “person- 
ally placed” proof advertising 


reaches the merchant and_ his 
clerks with its full force and ef- 





fect, whereas comparatively few 
would read the periodicals in 
which it appears or notice it there. 
This single Sheet “ad,” pasted on 
a store window or under the glass 
of a showcase, is also read by 
thousands of consumers awaiting 
service in the stores. It attracts 
the curious, and many read it 
when posted in this way who 
would scarcely glance at it in turn- 
ing the pages of their magazines. 
This extra circulation of from 
10,000 to 15,000 counts when han- 
dled in the proper manner. It 
also assists the salesmen in secur- 
ing adequate distribution on the 
varieties advertised, in advance of 
the publication, and is a special 
lever to induce prominent displays 
of the advertised goods, in the ar- 
rangement of which the salesman 
puts to good use the expert knowl- 
edge gained through the instruc- 
tion above described. 

Figuring on an average of about 
twenty window displays and thirty 
interior showings for each sales- 
man, it will be seen that when 
the Heinz ad on mince meat ap- 
pears, just before Thanksgiving, 
for instance, there will be promi- 
nent presentation of the goods by 
something like 25,000 stores in the 
United States when the publica- 
tion reaches the consumer. Ad- 
vertising “sharps” can figure out 
for themselves the dollar value of 
such display in connection with 
periodical advertising. 


SALESMEN AS EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 


But the Heinz salesman’s job of 
co-operation is by no means done 
when this part of the work is com- 
pleted. Every Saturday, except 
in midsummer, the Heinz repre- 
sentative spends his time in one 
of his most influential stores, and 
equipped with fine china and sil- 
ver, he serves in a clean, high- 
class, appetizing manner, attractive 
samples of “the 57” to callers at 


Table of Contents on Page 94 
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the store, at the same time ex- 
plaining about the Heinz Model 
Clean Kitchens, open to visitors 
all the time; tells about the fine 
materials used in all Heinz goods, 
and why no preservatives of arti- 
ficial nature are required in the 
Heinz establishment, etc., etc. 

Consider that at least 350 of 
these trained salesmen put in an 
average of eight hours each day 
for about thirty Saturdays per an- 
num talking Heinz advertising di- 
rect to women most interested— 
reaching, say, a total of 10,000 
homes per annum in this personal 
way, and you can get a pretty 
fair idea of the value of such 
work, done by men of above aver- 
age intelligence and appearance. 
Remember, also, that this work is 
doné on Saturdays, which are off 
days for effectively soliciting in 
the city trade, anyway. Not con- 
tent with reaching only the cus- 
tomers who call at the stores, 
however, a number of attractive 
solicitors’ cases, furnished by H. J. 
Heinz Company, each containing 
three or four packages, assorted, 
of the particular goods the grocer 
or the Heinz Company desires to 
push, are placed in the hands of 
the grocers’ clerks by the Heinz 
salesman, with instruction how to 
use them in making the rounds 
of the homes for grocery orders. 
It is a common occurrence for 
a grocer’s own solicitor, when 
coached by the Heinz represen- 
tative, to sell to homes on the 
outside more Heinz goods and 
create more new business for “the 
57” during a “Saturday Demon- 
stration” than is done in the store. 
This is what Mr. Heinz calls “a 
salesman multiplying himself while 
he is on the job.” 


HEINZ TRAVELERS GO TO CONSUMERS 


This is one method of co-oper- 
ating in reaching the consumer 
when the merchant is agreeable 
and carries the goods, but if de- 
sired or necessary local distribu- 
tion is not forthcoming after the 
salesman has done his best to get 
the goods in by working on the 
grocer, the up-to-date Heinz trav- 
eler now goes direct to the con- 
sumer, personally. Perhaps acon- 
crete example will best illustrate 
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the methods used in this work: 

Out in Wisconsin there was a 
thriving town of about 10,000 
where the Heinz representative 
could get no vinegar customers 
among the grocers. All bought 
from farmers, from friends, or 
would not pay the higher price 
for the Heinz product, stating 
that’ their customers were satis- 
fied with the vinegars sold at 
lower prices and would not pay 
more. Finding himself apparently 
up against a stone wall with the 
dealers, the salesman put in a 
solid week in this town, visiting 
the leading homes. He obtained 
names of next-door neighbors 
from door to door, and often 
made such a good impression as 
to get cards and letters of intro- 
duction to tell his story to friends 
of the ladies interested. He took 
no orders, but introduced himself 
as a special representative of H. 
J. Heinz Company, in connection 
with vinegar, and merely wished 
to explain to the lady of the house 
some things about vinegar which 
interested most housekeepers. He 
induced the women to get out 
samples of the vinegars they were 
using and without “knocking,” 
easily demonstrated great superis 
ority for his samples, working in 
an interesting story the vinegar 
manufacture practised by Heinz 
as compared with the crude and 
imperfect methods of farmers. 
When asked where Heinz vine- 
gars were for sale in the town, 
he stated that he regretted to ad- 
vise there was no merchant who 
carried it in stock here, and ex- 
plained the reason as given him 
by the merchants—that the peo- 
ple would not pay the price nec- 
essary to ask for really good vine- 
gar; they were satisfied with the 
(poor) quality being furnished 
them. 

He suggested that if the madam 
desired her grocer to supply her 
with Heinz vinegars, or felt dif- 
ferently about being satisfied with 
the farmer’s vinegar, she should 
enlighten her grocer on the sub- 
ject. After about fifty of the 
most influential women of the 
town had held indignant conver- 
sations over the telephone with 
their grocers, the distribution 
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HE American Sunday (Monthly) Maga- 

zine gives the advertiser what he most 
wants—a productive circulation of great 
quantity at reasonable cost. We have it— 


more than 2,000,000—$5.00 per line. 





The Richardson Silk Company used the first issue, Octo- 
ber, to the extent of 70 lines, advertising a center-piece. 
Each reply called for a thirty-cent enclosure. They repeat 
the advertisement in our January issue. 


The New York Ostrich Feather Company used in our 
October issue a 33-line advertisement exploiting a $1.00 
and $2.50 feather. 

More than 700 replies were received, and with each reply 
not less than $1.00. 


Remoh Gems inserted a 40-line advertisement in October. 
It is repeated in December, and ordered for January. 


The McClain Orthopedic Sanatorium, St. Louis, expended 
$750 with us in October. Results decide repeat orders. 
The advertisement of the McClain Sanatorium Company 
was repeated in our December issue. 


Just a few of many examples. 
Forms close for January issue November 25th, 1911. 


Send for booklet “Facts.” 


More Than 2,000,000—$5.00 per line 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


Issued first Sunday of each month with New York American, Boston American, 
Chicago Examiner,—second Sunday with San Francisco Examiner and Los 
Angeles Examiner. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 


. 23 East 26th Street, 511 Security Building, 
New York City. Chicago. 
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proposition on Heinz vinegar in 
that town was materially differ- 
ent. By diplomatic handling the 
salesmen kept from antagonizing 
the merchants, who generally ap- 
preciated that the “joke was on 
them,” but the chief feature of 
this experience was the permanent 
vinegar business built up in that 
town as the result of the work. 
From a condition of no dealer 
handling it, all soon sold it, and 
the women who heard the “story 
of the Heinz Vinegar,” wanted 
other Heinz varieties, so that gen- 
eral business was helped on the 
line. This particular salesman 
was working on straight commis- 
sion, and did this work on his 
own account and time, but the re- 
sults secured made it a profitable 
week in dollars and cents to him 
and demonstrated to the company 
the value of such special work by 
salaried men, wherever needed to 
meet special conditions. H. J. 


Heinz Company does not under- 
rate the value of “personal ad- 
vertising” by all 
ployees. 

During the “Benzoate” campaign, 


their em- 


the matter was carefully explained 
to all connected with the company, 
with the suggestion that by re- 
fusing to use any food prepared 
with artificial preservatives, the 
general cause of food purity, and 
also of their own business, would 
be advanced. There is little doubt 
that the influence of 500 Heinz 
traveling men in various depart- 
ments of the business was felt by 
the recalcitrant hotel keepers, who 
still served benzoate ketchup— 
through numerous “kicks” about 
“doped” food. For a while the 
whole Heinz sales force talked 
anti “Benzoate” wherever oppor- 
tunity occurred; they educated 
their wives and friends to do like- 
wise, and they influenced many 
strangers to join them in the cam- 
paign by their public talk and acts 
on the subject. This is what 
might be called “auxiliary adver- 
tising” by a sales force. and that 
it has proved very effective in 
combination with printers’ ink 
kind can best be testified to by 
some of those interested on the 
other side of the benzoate con- 
troversy. 
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INJUNCTION AGAINST CUTTING 
PRICES ON COLUMBIA 
PRODUCTS 


The American Graphophone Company 
have obtained a decree and injunction 
in their suit against Mark A. Sulko- 
witch, of Portland, Me., for cutting 
prices on Columbia products. The 
suit was brought in the United States 
Circuit Court in Portland. Elisha K, 
Camp appeared for the complainant, 
and Foster & Foster, of Portland, for 
the defendant. 

The injunction commands and per. 
petually enjoins the defendant, his ag. 
sociates, attorneys, assigns, servants, 
clerks, agents and workmen, to forth- 
with cease and desist from directly or 
indirectly selling or offering for sale 
or otherwise disposing of any machine 
or apparatus or sound record, embody. 
ing or constructed or operating in ac- 
cordance with the inventions or im- 
provements set forth in the letters pat- 
ent involved in the suit, at a less price 
than the minimum list prices fixed 
from time to time by the American 
Graphophone Company or its sales 
agent, the Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany, General, and communicated to 
the defendant until the further order 
of the court. 

oo SS 


WHY BIG BUSINESS ADVERTISES 


“A dozen years ago public service 
companies thought they could conceal 
their brains and be beyond the reach of 
the public,” said J. D. Ellsworth, of 
the advertising department of the 
American Telephone Company, at the 
dinner of the Sphinx Club, New York, 
November 14. “The result was they 
found the public ignorant of facts in 
the case, and the corporations were ad- 
vertised to their disadvantage. They 
decided on publicity as the best meth- 
od: of substituting the bad notions of 
the public with good ones. This led to 
display adyertisements of an _ educa- 
tional nature.” 

Robert Adamson, secretary to Mayor 
Gaynor, was the other speaker of the 
evening, on the subject of advertising, 
and particularly municipal advertising. 
He is quoted in another column. Rob- 
ert C. Ogden, of Wanamaker’s, was 
made an honorary member of the club. 

W. R. Hotchkin, advertising manager 
of Gimbel Brothers, presided as toast- 
master. More than 100 members were 
present. 

——}-9- 


LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
IS ADJUDGED BANKRUPT 


Federal Judge McPherson, of St. 
Louis, on November 16, formally ad- 
judged the Lewis Publishing Company 
in bankruptcy. He named Walter D. 
Coles to list its assets and Matthew G. 
Reynolds to act as receiver, 

SE. or 


The Hatch Publishing Company _ has 
purchased the Insurance Age, of New 
York City. George W. Hatch has 
been its editor and publisher since 
January 1, 1888. 
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Copyright by Pach Bros, 


President Taft’s 
Own Judgment 


of what his Administration has 
accomplished and the chief 
measures remaining on his ‘‘cal- 
endar of unfinished business ”’ 
will appear in an early issue of 
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The Outlook 
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JOBBER BUILDS BUSINESS 
WITH CONSUMER 
ADVERTISING 





HOW AN INTENSIVE CAMPAIGN HAS 
PROMOTED THE SALE OF GOLD 
MEDAL BUTTER AND BLUE RIBBON 
EGGS — INCREASE OF 1,500 PER 
CENT IN SIX YEARS—THE UP-TO- 
DATE JOBBER NOT MERELY A DIS- 
TRIBUTER 


By W.'H. Douglass, 


Of Dillon & Douglass, Wholesalers and 
Jobbers of Butter and Eggs, 
New Haven, Conn. 


{Epirorrat Note:—The jobber is 
commonly regarded as so much sand in 
the gears of progressive business. And 
there has been considerable ground 
for the conclusion, we must own. He 
has been too much inclined to let the 
manufacturer and the retailer bear the 
burden of creating demand for the 
goods, while he ,rested content in his 
osition of mere distributer. There- 
ore, it is with a good deal of satisfac- 
tion that Printers’ Inx publishes this 
article by Mr. Douglass, a jobber who 
has tried the policy of creating con- 
sumer demand for the benefit of his 
customers, and who knows that it pays.] 

In 1904 we sold 450,000 pounds 
of butter. In 1910, in 
exactly the same ter- 
ritory and with the 
same butter, we sold 
more than 7,000,000 
pounds. That shows 
pretty well, I think, 
the results we have 
obtained from a _per- 
sistent and well-or- 
ganized campaign in 
which advertising has 
played a conspicuous 
part. 

We are jobbers— 
not manu facturers. 
Our sole object is to 
obtain distribution 
for the butter and 
eggs we handie in the 
restricted territory 
consisting of Con- 
necticut, Rhode Isl- 
and, Southern Maass- 
achusetts and a strip 
of New York imme- 
diately adjacent. to 
Connecticut. Gold 
Medal Butter, our 








principal commodity, 
is manufactured in 





Exposure to the air and handling by This perfect, sanitary package is patented, 
different pairs of hands rob most No other 
‘butter of tte purity and flavor tong before 


favor, i comes to you in all its original 
goodness, 


(Churned tm the world’s model creamery 
under Medal 
‘Butter i rich pure and delicious tatey, 
tomorrow sh4 soery day. Ite quality butter sold in the 
fs alway: uniform 


I you try it will a 
try it once, you use it always. There is never any 








shipped to us already packed in 
the pound cartons bearing our 
brand, just as it reaches the con- 
sumer. We store it and distrib. 
ute it, nothing more. 

It is necessary to keep those 
facts clearly in mind, because it 
is so unusual for the jobber to go 
after the consumer. He usually 
maintains that it is the manufac- 
turer’s business to create con- 
sumer demand. He isn’t inter- 
ested in it at all. He is a dis- 
tributer, pure and simple, bend- 
ing his energies to stock the deal- 
er, and if the manufacturer 
doesn’t create consumer demand 
for the product it is his own fun- 
eral, not the jobber’s. 


NEW CREED FOR JOBBERS 


That is a creed to which we do 
not subscribe. We believe that it 
is in our best interest to sell more 
and still more of the manufac- 
turer’s goods, and that the way to 
do that is to create demand for 
them throughout our territory in 
the only piace where demand real- 

(Continued on page 12) 


to do so; f not, please oak us 
Gold Meda! Creamery Butter ts the only 
erm-prool, 


its quality, 








Nebraska, 


and 





INVITING NEWSPAPER AD THAT LISTED DEALERS 
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The Beginner in the .Mail- 
Order Field can get started | 
right by using— 

The Vickery & Hill List 


and Lhe American Woman 


























The premier mail-order papers which have already 
made millions in profits for hundreds of advertisers 
who have used these publications for years—are 
using them today. 


Cutting out experiments by placing your advertising 
in mail-order papers which have proved efficiency 
through results already received, is the best evidence 
that you will make money from the beginning. 


1,750,000 families reached by The Vickery 
& Hill List and The American Woman 
every month 
The Vickery & Hill List........ 1,250,000 
The American Woman......... 500,000 











Send for book telling how to get started right i in the 
mail-order business. It’s Free. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA Flat Iron Building 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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TWENTY: FIVE: YEARS: OF 


SCRIBNERS 
MAGAZINE 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this 

January the first number of 
Scribner’s Magazine was published. 
In these years there has been an 
unforeseen and enormous growth of 
periodical literature and a wide multi- 
plication of the fields into which it has 


extended. But all of this has not only 
left untouched but has emphasized 
the place which the founders of Scrib- 
ners believed to exist for the Magazine 
with which they entered the field—a 
“Magazine of good literature in the 
widest sense,” as was said in its pros- 
pectus—a Magazine for the intelligent 
and entertaining reading of those 
things which they still believe most 
interest a very large part of the Amer- 
ican people. What they have meant 
by such a magazine cannot be better 
defined than by the fifty volumes 
which now make up its record. 
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SCRIBNERS has given the significant 
and lasting in fiction and creative 
literature. It has been a mine of 
reminiscences and autobiography of 
important and interesting men and 
women. It has printed thoughtful and 
serious, but practical and not aca- 
demic, discussion of public and social 
questions by men whose opinions 
were real contributions to their sub- 
jects. In its articles by actual experts 
it has interpreted the great working 
life and practical achievement of the 
country. Its artistic side has main- 
tained a really artistic standard in 
which the foremost artists and the 
best mechanical means of reproduc- 
tion have aided. Looking back over 
these 25 years one realizes how large 
a part of what the Magazine has con- 
tained has passed into the permanent 
literature of the generation. 

The January 1912 issue will be our 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Number. 
If you are an advertiser we particu- 
larly want you with us on this occa- 
sion. Forms close December 4th. 
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ly counts—with the consumer. 
And the results seem to indicate 
pretty clearly that we are right. 

First in importance, of course, 
is the product. Gold Medal But- 
ter, as I said, is made at the 
creameries in Nebraska. It comes 
to us packed in the odor-proof, 
germ-proof, dust-proof carton, 
to the use, of which for butter 
we have exclusive rights in our 
territory. The quality of the 
product and the character of 
the package is such that we can 
absolutely guarantee satisfaction 
or money refunded. In almost 
seven years we have had but one 
complaint, and that was from a 
dealer who had been buying in 
three-case lots without satisfac- 
tory storage facilities, so that the 
butter went stale before he could 
sell it. We suggested that he had 
better reduce his orders to a case 
at a time, and he admitted that 
we were right. 

Sometimes it is necessary to 
protect our dealers even against 
themselves; and we believe in do- 
ing that, too, even when it means 


cutting down the quantity oy. 
dered. 

Next to the product comes the 
organization to handle it, and 
here, we believe, we are as wel] 
equipped as any concern doing a 
national business. We have 
branch offices in Hartford, Proyj- 
dence and Springfield, each under 
the charge of a branch manager, 
In each city we maintain a store 
house for quick delivery of the 
product, and the salesmen in these 
territories are directly under gu- 
pervision of the branch manager, 

A list is kept of every possible 
customer in each salesman’s ter- 
ritory; a list containing every 
dealer who could possibly handle 
our product. Records of increase 
and decrease in each territory are 
kept as carefully as if we were 
selling an expensive piece of ma- 
chinery, and mimeographed bulle- 
tins are sent regularly to all sales- 
men, giving the relative standings, 
rates of increase and decrease, etc, 


THIS COMPANY USES LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPERS 


We advertise both 
Gold Medal Butter 








and Blue Ribbon 
Eggs directly to the 
consumers __ through 
the local newspapers, 
using twenty-four 























inches, pages and 
half-pages. We use 
four twenty-four-inch 
ads, leading up to a 
page or _half-page, 
followed by four 
more small ads. Then 
after an interval of 
three weeks or so, it 
starts again with 
twenty-four-inch ads. 
During the course of 
each of these minia- 
ture campaigns, a se- 
ries of eight mail 
cards goes out to 
prospective dealers, 
calling attention to 
the advertising and 
the talking points of 
the product, and win- 
dow displays are fur- 
nished to all dealers 
who already handle 








MEETING THE EGG ISSUE SQUARELY 


the goods. Of course 
this is all followed up 
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with a personal call by a sales- 
man. 
Several weeks before the sched- 
uled date for the page ad, each 
salesman is furnished with a proof 
on which there is a wide margin 
left to be filled with the names 
of dealers in his territory who 
handle the product. The repro- 
duction of a page ad shows how 
the names are finally run in the 
papers. We get up a salesmen’s 
contest with each page ad, based 
upon the percentage of increased 
business in their territories, as 
shown in the dealers’ names as 
printed on the ad. 
THE ADS DO THREE THINGS 


Thus we make each page ad 
that we run do three things. It 
calls the consumer’s attention for- 
cibly to the advantages of the but- 
ter we are handling; it gives the 
salesman an excellent argument 
with the dealer when he says: 
“Your customers are going to see 
this ad on such a day, and they 
are going to look for your name” ; 
and it acts as a prod to the sales- 
man whose increase or decrease of 
business is going to appear in cold 
type. : 

To reach the dealer in towns 
too small to be regularly visited 
by salesmen, we use form letters 
in addition to the mail cards above 
mentioned. ‘These form letters 
are carefully filled in, and a line 
at the bottom is typewritten, giv- 
ing the price current of the but- 
ter. One of these letters may be 
interesting, as it shows the gen- 
eral line of argument used on 
dealers: 

In any grocery store two things 
often make trouble. One of them is 
“Butter”—we will tell you about the 
other later. 

Butter makes trouble for the grocer 
because the quality runs uneven—sel- 
dom twice alike. The grocer who sells 
that kind of butter is never sure wheth- 
er he is driving trade away or winning 
it back. 

Gold Medal Butter, sold in 16-oz. 
odor-proof packages, every pound guar- 
anteed satisfactory, is the kind that 
wins trade. We: sold seven million 
pounds last year without a complaint. 

The other trouble maker is “Eggs.” 
If you sell Blue Ribbon eggs you can 

arantee every single egg to be satis- 
actory, and we will Tack you up. 
This is pretty strong for egg merchan- 
dising, but we mean it. 

Write on the back of this letter how 
many pounds of Gold Medal prints and 
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how many cases of eggs you are willing 
to order, just to prove it. 

You take no chances by sending this 
sample order. Take your pencil, write 
an order on the back of this letter and 
mail it to-day. 

Respectfully, 
ILLon_ & Dovuctass, 

To-day’s price on Gold Medal in 
prints is 27 cents per pound. ~ 


In our territory there are 1,700 
hotels. These we go after direct, 
with mail cards; one series for 
eggs and another for butter. We 
try to make these striking and 
unique, yet at the same time to 
place the emphasis upon the qual- 
ity of the goods. 

In general, this campaign of 
going after the consumer and 
linking it up with the salesman 
and the dealer has built our busi- 
ness to the point where our total 
sales equal the total butter pro- 
duction of the State of Con- 
necticut. As for specific advan- 
tages, three things stand out as a 
result of this policy: 

First: Collections are better. 
We find that we can get our 
money quicker and easier because 
none of our dealers can afford 
to stop handling a product that 
customers demand. 

Second: It saves much of the 
effort usually expended in hold- 
ing dealers to the jobber. Con- 
sumer demand is so strong that 
the dealer must carry this spe- 
cial brand, and he cannot get it 
except from us. There are 8,800 
possible customers in our terri- 
tory, and we are regularly sell- 
ing nearly 75 per cent of them. 

Third: It makes us independent 
of our own sales force. No sales- 
man can leave us and take his 
trade to another jobber, no mat- 
ter how favorably he may be 
regarded by dealers in his terri- 
tory, simply because he cannot 
supply what they must have. 

What we have done, I believe, 
is possible for almost any jobber 
to duplicate. In the last analysis 
it comes down to the fact that it 
pays the jobber to build trade for 
his dealers, rather than to leave 
it for the manufacturer to do. 
Stocking up the dealer and leav- 
ing him to unload as best he may 
is getting to be more and more 
of an outworn practice every 
year, 
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Dex Hygiene 











is one of the delicate problems of every mother 
with a growing family. Whatever throws a 
guiding light on this question is to her more 
than welcome. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine is publishing a 
series of articles on sex hygiene by high authori- 
ties. Readers’ comments on those already 
printed by Rev. Lyman P. Powell, Havelock 
Ellis, Prof. Wm. A. McKeever, and Clara E. 
Loughlin, have proved that the subject is of 
very vital interest to the women for whom 
the magazine is edited. 


Felix Adler's contribution in the January issue 
is an example of the series. He, as the leader 
of the Ethical Culture movement, is an authori- 
tative voice and has a far reaching influence 
among the better class of American homes. 


A magazine extending its policy of service for 
the woman of the home to her most intimate, 


delicate problems holds her abiding faith. 


Present Rate $2.00 per Line 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


MAGAZIN & 


BOSTON Age wha NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 


il 
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“BIG BUSINESS” HAS NO 
CHOICE—I1IT MUST 
ADVERTISE 


THE LARGER A CORPORATION BECOMES, 
THE MORE ACCOUNT IT MUST TAKE 
OF THE CONSUMER'S SUPPORT— 
ADVERTISING IS THE MOST DIRECT 
REFERENDUM TO SOURCE OF BUSI- 
NESS —STRAWS THAT POINT TO 
MORE AND BETTER ADVERTISING IN 
THE FUTURE—POOR HANDLING OF 
RAW MATERIALS OF ADVERTISING 
THE CHIEF FAULT TO-DAY 


By Herbert N. Casson. 


{Eprrorta_ Note:—Mr. Casson has 
the comparatively rare privilege of en- 
joying the full confidence of not a few 
of the controlling spirits of Big Busi- 
ness. As an expert investigator, he has 
been retained at different times to help 
corporation chiefs unclog the channels 
that lead to the national market.] 

Our big business men have re- 
cently discovered a very startling 
fact. They have found that while 
a little corporation may advertise, 
a large corporation must. As 
soon aS any corporation masters 
its competitors and controls its 
output the public is afraid of it. 
All the irresponsible writers and 
talkers in the country begin at 
once to abuse and torment it. To 
save its life, it has to be sociable 
and friendly. Like the big ele- 
phants in the Zoo, it has to eat 
peanuts and do tricks, to show 
everybody that it has no enmity 
to the human race. 

As well might a colony of ants 
build their nest in a public road- 
way, and expect to prosper, as for 
a corporation to hope to monopo- 
lize a public necessity and yet re- 
main dumb and mysterious about 
its policies. As compared with the 
nation, the biggest corporation is 
no more than an ant’s nest. Even 
the Standard Oil Company has 
only one two-hundredth part of 
our national wealth. And just 
as Thomas Jefferson destroyed 
American shipping—just as An- 
drew Jackson destroyed the 
United States Bank; so the politi- 
cal leaders of our day will de- 
stroy any corporation that has 
brought upon itself the special 
hatred of the public, 

Most of the big corporations, 
very likely, have learned their 
lesson. They will advertise, and 
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what is more, they will by their 
great wealth and their spirit of 
efficiency, improve the quality of 
advertising. They will give ex- 
perts a chance to do the best that 
can be done. There will no 
longer be any limit to the quality 
of an advertisement, except the 
limit of human skill. 

Already the Equitable Life As- 
surance Company has begun the 
habit of printing, as an adver- 
tisement in national magazines, 
its annual report. Other corpo- 
rations will follow suit, now that 
many of them have more than 
25,000 shareholders. A Western 
Senator, too, recently secured his 
own election to Congress by a 
campaign of  self-advertisement. 
This is a significant straw to show 
us which way the advertising 
wind is blowing. Now that politi- 
cal machines have grown to be 
unpopular, every candidate for 
office is being compelled to make 
his appeal directly to the voters, 
and there is no way to do this so 
effectively as by advertising, 

As to whether this political ad- 
vertising will do more harm than 
good is another matter. The gain 
in quantity will probably be more 
than offset by the loss in quality, 
as the standards of the office- 
holder are invariably lower than 
those of the manufacturer and the 
merchant. 

In the corporation field and out 
of it, everything points to more 
and greater advertising in the fu- 
ture. Cities and even states are 
learning how to do it profitably. 


AS TO INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 


As for international advertis- 
ing, we have scarcely begun to 
think of it. But we make fully 
four hundred millions of dollars 
in profits on our foreign trade, 
which is a good beginning. No 
doubt if we spent two-weeks’ 
profits every year on world-ad- 
vertising, we could make much 
more, What we sell to foreign 
nations at present is the fruit of 
the soil, not the product of the 
factory. Only two per cent of 
our manufactured goods are sold 
abroad. 

The great factories of the 
Eastern seaboard are closer to 
Europe than they are to Texas; 
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and reciprocal trade is now the 
ideal of all progressive nations. 
We may therefore expect to see 
a vast expansion of foreign com- 
merce, with the advertising ex- 
pert preparing the way. 

Some sort of advertisements 
are now known in all parts of the 
world. There are advertising 
boards at the very gates of the 
Emperor’s palace, both in Berlin 
and in Vienna. Even in Tokio, at 
the doors of the temples, the 
towels that hang at the sacred 
fountains have advertisements 
printed upon each end. And 
there is no doubt that as the out- 
side markets gradually open to 
American goods, our advertising 
men will be able to stimulate 
trade and raise the standards of 
living in foreign nations, just as 
they have done at home. 


NATIONAL MARKET A 


GROWTH 


Bear in mind that there was 
not even a ational market for 
American goods until twenty-five 
years ago. There was no trans- 
continental railroad until 1869. 
There was no national magazine 
of large circulation until a dozen 
years ago. Who, then, can tell 
what will be accomplished in 
international commerce by the 
time your baby boy, now lying in 
the cradle, shall have become a 
voter? 

In the United States, advertis- 
ing has already evolved from 
chance to system, and it is about 
to evolve from system to eff- 
ciency. It has developed from 
noise to sense, and from humbug 
to sincerity. Not many years ago 
the motto of the advertising 
world was that cynical jest of 
Ouida’s: “There is nothing that 
you may not get people to believe, 
if you will only tell it to them 
loud enough and often enough.” 
This year, the best applauded 
motto at the annual convention 
of Ad Men was, “Tell the truth.” 

There are some advertising ex- 
perts who say that the master- 
word of the future is Strategy. 
Possibly they may be right, but 
strategy must mean something 
more than a distribution of free 
samples. The very word strategy 
has a flavor of trickery and war. 


RECENT 


It means that you have got the 
best of some one, by superior 
smartness. And so it is not as 
appropriate an ideal as efficiency, 
in a nation that is shifting from 
competition to co-operation. 


WHAT WE WANT IS A BETTER WAY 


Whether we call it strategy or 
efficiency matters little. But the 
thing we want in the advertising 
of the future, is a better way to 
do what we are doing now. When 
Howe put the eye of the needle 
in the point of the needle, he 
found a better way. When Mc- 
Cormick hitched a team of horses 
to a _ reciprocating scythe, he 
found a better way. hen Mer- 
genthaler created a machine by 
means of which type can be 
made instead of set, he found a 
better way. When Westinghouse 
used air instead of iron chains to 
operate the brakes of railroad 
trains, he found a better way. 
And so, in the advertising world, 
what we may expect in the near 
future is a period of inventive- 
ness. Better ways of doing the 
same old things—that is the mo- 
tif of the future. 

There are once in a while big 
business facts that must be ex- 
pressed in some novel and strik- 
ing way. For instance, the New 
York Telephone Company began 
in 1910 a lavish campaign of im- 
provement in the city of Buffalo, 
and wanted to let the Buffalo- 
nians know what it was doing, in 
some way so that everybody 
would really take notice. I hap- 
pened to be called in as an expert, 
and suggested that for the next 
six weeks all payments should be 
made in new money. The com- 
pany was paying out at that time 
more than four thousand dollars 
a day. This amount, put out for 
six weeks, would compel every- 
one in the city to notice the new 
money; and I had it paid out in 
small bills, so that it would travel 
faster. 

In making change, the company 
also paid out new silver and fresh 
crisp bills, so that at the end of 
six weeks fully two hundred 
thousand dollars had been put in 
circulation. The new money was 
everywhere. It was very conspic- 
uous, for the reason that there is 
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Ladies’ World 
History 


very little money in actual circu- 
lation in any city. There is less 
than forty dollars per capita in 
the nation, and nine-tenths of it is 
locked up. Then, when the peo- 
ple of Buffalo were ripe and 
ready for an explanation, we 


‘flashed a bulletin in the six daily 


papers of the city: “Have you no- 
ticed the new money?” The effect 
was electrical. The whole city, 
from newsboys to bankers, got 
the idea, and none were offended 
at the way in which it had been 
told to them. , : 

This strategy, as it may fairly 
be called, shows what may be 
done, and done for very little cost, 
if only a better way of conveying 
the idea can be invented. 

The advertisements of the fu- 
ture will not be so monotonous, 
There is no good reason why 
they should be. There is no rea- 
son why an advertiser should per- 
petually tootle on two or three 
notes, as though he were playing 
the bagpipes. There is no reason 
why shop-talk must be official 
language of the advertising agen- 
cies. 


IMITATE THE NOVELISTS, YE ADVER- 
TISERS 


The business world is spark- 
ling with romance and adventure. 
There is nothing wonderful in the 
fairy tales of Arabia that cannot 
be equalled in any department 
store. Talk about a camel going 
through the eye of a needle! 
Even if it could, that would be 
no more wonderful than the mir- 
acle of sending a whole grand 
opera through the point of anee- 
dle. Hans Christian Andersen 
made several generations laugh at 
the imaginary talk of a little tin 
soldier; but how much more won- 
derful is the little tin disc in your 
telephone, which can really talk— 
which can talk all languages, and 
when you use it for an ear can 
hear another voice that is fifteen 
hundred miles away! 

The field of advertising is as 
comprehensive as the field of hu- 
man nature. There is scarcely 
any limit to the raw materials of 
advertising, and the sellers of the 
future will take advantage of this. 
Already the playwrights and nov- 
elists and short-story writers have 





In the December number 
of The Ladies’ World, 
S. H. Moore, its founder 
and for twenty-five years 
its publisher, tells his own 
story of long and success- 
ful struggle. 


This story is of keen in- 
terest—as would be any 
story of big success built 
on a foundation of un- 
swerving integrity and 
rigid honesty of purpose. 


This December Anniver- 
sary number marks the 
close of the first quarter- 
century of Ladies’ World 
history. Mr. Moore’s 
story is the principal 
feature——from the busi- 
ness man’s standpoint. 


Read it! 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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discovered these raw materials, 
but the writers of advertisements 
have not. ‘They have stood dumb- 
ly and indifferently while mere en- 
tertainers filched away the choic- 
est facts. This abnormal condi- 
tion of things will not probably 
continue, and we will not always 
be compelled to admit that there 
is no advertisement of automo- 
biles that is as interesting as the 
Williamson novels, no advertise- 
ment of lumber as powerful as the 
stories of Stewart Edward White, 
and no advertisement of a piano 
as gripping as Belasco’s “Music 
Master.” : 

When Wilhelm Ostwald, the 
most eminent of German chemists, 
paid a visit to the United States 
several years ago, I asked him 
what was his attitude towards the 
future of chemistry. He replied: 
“My attitude is just this—if I 
should hear to-morrow morning 
that some chemist had created a 
living thing, I should not be sur- 
prised.” It was a noble answer, 


but not too noble to apply also to 
the future of the advertising pro- 


fession. 

Here, too, there will be great 
inventions and discoveries. We 
may not be able to create life, or 
to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before; but we 
can revivify dead industries and 
make one dollar do what two did 
before. .No matter how great the 
advertising problems of the fu- 
ture may be—no matter if they 
call for the pen of a Kipling, the 
heart of a Dickens and the brain 
of a Harriman, somebody, some- 
where, will rise up and do them. 
And when they are done, none of 
us will be surprised. 


a 
POLITICAL ADVERTISING 
BRINGS RESULTS 


Comparatively little advertising was 
done in the local (New York) campaign 
this year. But it is worthy of note 
that those in whose interest it was em- 
ployed even in a small way made im- 
portant gains. This is true especially 
of Mr. Eatlahan and District Attorney 
Clarke, on the Democratic side, and 
Messrs. Van Siclen and Benedict, Re- 
publican candidates. Some may argue 
that most if not all the increase was 
due to personal popularity, but no wise 
merchant omits to extol the quality of 
good merchandise. Rather, he is all 
tne more liberal on that account— 
Brooklyn Times. 
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RETAILERS IN ALL LINES UNITE 


The National Federation of Retail 
Merchants was recently formed in Chi- 
cago by representatives from thirty- 
seven different states. It was intended 
to be a federation including all retajj 
associations, but thus far it represents 
for the most part individuals only, 

The inspiration for the meeting was 
furnished by a small number of retail 
lumber dealers and those affiliated with 
the retail lumber interests. Some of 
these men were indicted a short time 
ago under the Sherman law, for re- 
straining trade. These men believed 
themselves guiltless of a moral offense 
and felt that the construction of the 
law was strained against them. 

In order to register a protest against 
the action of the Federal government 
it was thought to be a good plan to 
bring all retail merchants of the coun- 
try into a federation and make com- 
mon cause against the interpretation of 
the law; make an effort to modify 
the law, and in other ways protect the 
interests of all retail merchants. 

The purpose of the organization. was 
stated to be to make war on parcel 
posts measures now before Congress, 
to work for the repeal of legislation 
unfavorable to retailers, to urge favor- 
able legislation, and to work for the 
election to state and national offices of 
men in harmony with their. views, 

The officers of the new organization 
follow: President, Martin J. Malory, 
Detroit; vice-president, E. C. Robin- 
son, St. Louis; treasurer, J. T. Russell, 
Chicago. 
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OMER F. DOUD ENTERS NEW 
FIELD 


Omer F. Doud, well known in Chi- 
cago advertising circles, has recently 
accepted a position as manager of pub- 
licity of the American Film Manufac- 
turing Company of that city. Mr 
Doud will devote his efforts towards 
the utilization of the motion picture in 
advertising. 

He was formerly Western editorial 
correspondent for Printers’ InK and 
manager of the Chicago office of the 
Sherman & Bryan Agency. 
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CALL FOR PROPER MANIFESTO 


Exporters, manufacturers preparing 
material for exportation, and transpor- 
tation companies carrying merchandise 
of this character will be interested in a 
circular just issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of Commerce 
and Labor. It calls the attention of 
persons forwarding merchandise from 
the interior for exportation at the sea- 
board. or border ports to the impor- 
tance of accompanying the same with 
a proper and detailed description. 


Mr. Hoguet, who has been with the 
gq oward Advertising Agency, 
New York, for the last four or five 
ears, has resigned, and Sidney J. 
town, formerly Mr. Howard’s assist- 
ant, and: more recently connected with 
the A. W. Erickson Advertising Agency, 
is now in charge. 
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Io Ike Man Who Signs Wie 
Gecks And Keeps tab on the 
Bank Balance 


ANUARY 12—FEBRUARY 1, 1912. Keep these 
dates in mind, for they have to do with the biggest 
“ advertising “buy” of the year—the best FARM AND 
HOME POULTRY ANNUAL we have ever issued. 
To those who have been represented year after year in 
this Annual we don’t need to do more than to remind 
them of the date, but if you happen to be one of those 
who have failed to be with us in the past, we want you 
on the “inside” when this geat POULTRY ANNUAL 
goes into the homes of our 500,000 subscribers. 

Seven years ago we originated the idea of a POULTRY 
ANNUAL and published the first number. The first year 
we carried 81 columns of advertising. For seven succes- 
sive years it has kept growing bigger and better, delighting 
our readers and profiting our advertisers, until last year 
the advertising carried reached the splendid total of 150 
columns. 

Our 500,000 subscribers are looking ahead to Febru- 
ary 1, 1912. This big POULTRY ANNUAL will 
reach them just when they are full of optimism, with 
money in their pockets, a top-notch egg market encourag- 
ing them, and hatching time just ahead. No wonder 
they are good buyers. 

Don’t miss this big number—this big profit-producer 
—remember the date, February 1, 1912; advertising forms 
close January 12. Put FARM AND HOME’S POUL- 
TRY ANNUAL down on your list now. No matter 
what you have to sell, if it is of ordinary interest to any 
member of a farm family at other times, you can depend 
upon it being of extraordinary interest to the prosperous, 
ready-buying readers of this feature number. 


Get on the “inside.” 
Signed: 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Freie 8. D. 
ew York 
Springfield, Mass. Advertising Manager. 
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THE IMPORTANT JOB OF 
THE LETTER WRITING 
CHIEF 


THE PROBLEM OF GIVING THOUSANDS 
OF LETTERS A SALES OR GOOD WILL 
VALUF—TRAINING ASSISTANTS TO 
FOLLOW A PREFERRED STYLE WHILE 
AT THE SAME TIME AVOIDING 
FORMS-——-BUILDING UP AN _ EF- 
FICIENT CORRESPONDENCE DEPART- 
MENT 


By S. Roland Hall. 


It is not such a big job to get 
a few good prospect-developing 
letters or a series of good follow- 
ups. The advertising manager, the 
agency man, and perhaps even the 
president and the secretary of the 
company will take a hand in that, 
for these letters are usually pre- 
pared while the campaign is new 
and every one is deeply interested. 

But what about the steady 
stream of correspondence when 
the campaign is in full swing and 
things have settled down. There's 
the rub. It is common for great 


attention to be paid to the cus- 


tomer at the outset and then to 
neglect the fine touches. 

A year or so ago the president 
of a large concern sent for a man 
who had the reputation of being 
an excellent correspondent, and 
told this correspondent that he 
wanted him to take charge of a 
department of about a dozen peo- 
ple and bring the correspondence 
up to a high state of efficiency. 

The correspondent was in- 
formed that most of his dozen 
helpers would be moderate-waged 
people. Said he: 

“IT have no fears about taking 
charge and being able to improve 
conditions greatly, so far as the 
work that I shall personally un- 
dertake goes, but it seems to me 
that it is a big problem to take 
people earning ten to fifteen dol- 
lars a week and so train them that 
I shall be as well satisfied with 
their work as if I had done it 
myself.” 

The president smiled. “That’s 
the big problem I am putting you 
in there to solve,” he replied. 
And the correspondent took hold 
without further ceremony. 


INK 


F irst came a thorough study of 
conditions. 

All the correspondence was 
dictated to stenographers, and the 
correspondents had dropped into 
the habit of using a great many 
forms. The form work was g0 
noticeable that customers detect- 
ed it. 

One of the first steps was the 
starting of a series of regular bul- 
letins of instruction, in which the 
chief set down his preferences as 
to form and style, criticised faulty 
work in‘ the daily batch of car- 
bon copies—without, however, 
saying whose work it was that he 
was criticising—and made prac- 
tical suggestions for improvement, 
Examples of the good and the bad 
were used freely in these bulle- 
tins and critical comments by cus- 
tomers were made the texts for 
cautions. All customers had for- 
merly been addressed as “Dear 
Sir,” no matter how well they 
were known; the style was 
changed to “Dear Mr. Blank” ex- 
cept in the case of strangers. For- 
mal and hackneyed expressions 
such as “would say,” “replying 
thereto,” “your esteemed favor,” 
etc., were listed as objectionable. 
Easy, conversational language, 
with such contractions as 
“wouldn’t,” “won't,” “doesn’t,” 
were encouraged. To give the 
correspondence a little further 
style, the participial style of clos- 
ing—“Trusting,” “Hoping,” etc, 
was replaced by such forms as 
“Let us hear from you again 
soon,” “We hope you will be 
pleased with your purchase,” etc. 

It was discovered that many 
letters of good length were dic- 
tated when only a short note was 
really needed, and that owing to 
the character of the work copies 
of many of the short notes were 
not necessary. Accordingly every 
correspondent was furnished a 
supply of short letterheads, and 
if no copy of the note were need- 
ed, in many cases a short pen- 
written message could be executed 
with less expense and delay than 
a typewritten one. 

Printed forms were devised to 
accompany letters and to save 
much writing of directions that 
had to be given over and over. 
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It was found that many of the 
correspondents were skilful type- 
writer operators, owing to the 
fact that they had been stenog- 
raphers before taking up their 
more responsible duties. Accord- 
ingly several typewriting machines 
were placed at handy points, so 
that these correspondents, in the 
case of short letters or when the 
regular stenographers were tied 
up with heavy work, could drop 
a letterhead in a machine atid 
compose the letter themselves. 

The next step was the building 
up of a loose-leaf book, well in- 
dexed,. that contained suggestions 
of all kinds for answering letters. 
For instance, there were examples 
of pleasing ways of dealing with 
the complaining customers; good 
will paragraphs; examples of 
agreeable opening and ending; 
and explanations of various sorts. 
This book was known as the de- 
partment book. Each correspon- 
dent has his own _loose-leaf 
book, however, and modified and 
re-expressed the things taken 
from the department book, so that 

though the chief’s general ideas 
”~ were carried out, each one’s work 
had individuality. 

The department book was used 
so extensively that it seemed like- 
ly to be demolished, so a change 
was made to a vertical folder sys- 
tem, one folder being devoted to 
each subject of importance. This 
change proved to be a big im- 
provement, for half a dozen cor- 
respondents could be using the 
folders at the same time; under 
the loose-leaf system only one 
could have the book at a time. 
The folder system also enabled 
the chief to drop in clippings, 
lists, carbons of effective letters, 
and various other matter bearing 
on the subject of the folder. 

The result of the new way of 
doing things was soon apparent. 
There was no gush about the cor- 
respondence, but it was full of 
good will, easy language, and pa- 
tient, tactful treatment of the 
hard-to-please; and, to an extent, 
it was standardized. Old cus- 
tomers dropping in were aston- 
ished to learn that such good cor- 
respondence came from a staff of 
moderate-waged people. 





The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—“Look for the Water-mark.” 


Your Big 
Customers 


The ones whose business is your 
prize and pride—probably use 
Old Hampshire Bond Station- 
ery. Seeifthey don’t. If they 
do not—all the more reason 
why you should use 





Before buying any more sta- 
ticnery you should send for the 
Old Hampshire Bond Book of 
Specimens. It shows a wide 
selection of letterheads and 
business forms in printing, 
lithographing or engraving. 
Write for it on your presént 
letterhead. 


Hampshire 


Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls 


Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 





Made “‘A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary”’—“Look for the Water-mark.” 
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EASTMAN KODAK COM- 
PANY CHANGES PRICE 
MAINTENANCE 
POLICY 


PRICE RESTRICTIONS REMOVED ON 
ARTICLES NOT COVERED BY PAT- 
ENTS—WILLING TO ABANDON 
PRICE MAINTENANCE’ ENTIRELY 
IF DEALERS SO DESIRE 


As a result of the recent Court 
decisions under the Sherman Act, 
the Eastman Kodak Company, in 
a bulletin issued to the trade on 
November 15, announces that 
price restrictions will be discon- 
tinued with respect to goods of 
its manufacture which are not 
covered by patents. The com- 
pany, moreover, puts the whole 
question of price-maintenance 
squarely up to its dealers, by re- 
questing a vote as to the advisa- 
bility of discontinuing the restrict- 
ed price on all articles of its man- 
ufacture. The text of the bulletin 
follows: 


Eastman Kopak Company, 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1911. 
To THE TRADE: 

New Terms of Sale 

Until recently it has been our be- 
lief that any manufacturer had the 
tight to control the merchandising of 
his goods containing secret composi- 
tions, as well as his patented goods. 
It was also our opinion, and for that 
matter it is still our opinion, that such 
control works to the ultimate advan- 
tage of all concerned—consumer, deal- 
er and manufacturer—because it means 
that the manufacturer puts his whole 
endeavor into- making his goods better 
in order to meet competition instead of 
attempting to meet it by cutting the 
cost, generally at the expense cof 
quality. 

However, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has recently decided that 
a manufacturer cannot enforce a con- 
tract by which he attempts to control 
the retail selling price of his goods 
made by secret processes, but not pat- 
ented. — 

soaies to conform to the spirit as 
well as the letter of the law, we shall 
from this date remove all restrictions 
which have heretofore prevailed in 
connection with non-patented goods. 

We are sending herewith- our new 
Terms of Sale, showing the changes 
that have been made. 

With the restrictions removed from 
our unpatented goods we fear that 
there will be a tendency in some quar- 
ters to reduce, by price cutting, the 
dealers’ profits. 

Desiring to do what we can to offset 
the loss from such price cutting and 
thus help the dealer to a reasonable 
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profit, we have decided to increase the 
discount on Kodak film from 95 per 
cent to 25 and 10 per cent. 

Our business has been built up on a 
quality basis. Making goods just as 
well as we know how Ess become a 
fixed habit. We shall continue to 
serve our customers with the best pho- 
tographic goods that are made, shall 
continue to help our consumer cus. 
tomers with our schools and our dem- 
onstrating force, and our dealer cus. 
tomers with even bigger and broader 
advertising than we have done before, 

Our change in sales policy is sisply 
made in order that we may corform 
with the recent decision of the Sy. 
preme Court of the United States, 

We consider this an opportune time 
to obtain an expression from the trade 
as to the desirability, from its stand- 
point, of our continuing our price-re- 
striction and exclusive sale policy g0 
far as patented goods are concerned, 
We are, therefore, enclosing herewith 
a postcard which we ask that you use 
in recording your view of the matter, 
If, as a result of the vote of the trade, 
we do not find a strong sentiment in 
favor of a maintenance of these re- 
strictions on patented goods, we shall 
remove them without ‘delay. 

We ask the favor of a prompt reply. 

—_—_—— too 


SCORES FAKE ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Fake” advertisements were con- 
demned, and publications that accept 
them denounced as perpetrators of a 
social and civic crime by A. P. John- 
son, advertising manager of the Chicago 
Record-Herald, in an address to ‘stu-* 
dents of the Northwestern University 
School of Commerce, recently. 

“The greatest drawback in the devel- 
opment of modern-day advertising 
comes from the same source that un- 
dermines all other professions and_com- 
mercial enterprises—the fakers, schem- 
ers and promoters of fraudulent under- 
takings that depend upon advertising 
co Seeengnee a dishonest purpose,” he 
said, 

“Up to within a few years ago this 
class of advertising was accepted and 
solicited by even so-called reputable 
publications. It was only when the 
publishers of a few courageous news- 
papers and magazines, who knew the 
difference between a dirty dollar and 
a clean one had the determination and 
honesty of purpose to draw the line, 
that the fight against advertisers who 
were not dealing in good faith with fhe 
public was started.” 


SS 
ENGLISH WEEKLIES BEAT AMER- 
ICAN IN ADVERTISING 
VALUE? 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, under 
the heading “Advertisement,” says: 
“Advertisements in the weekly press 
are on the whole more successful in 
England than in America. Few Amer- 
ican weeklies cope successfully with 
the increasing competition of the huge 
Sunday editions of American daily pa- 
pers; but even the most successful of 
them—a paper for boys—has hardly at- 
tained the prosperity of the English 
weeklies.” 
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Real Estate For Sale 
Apartments To Let 
Also Houses and Flats 


Furnished Rooms To Let 
Boarders Wanted 
Help and Situations 











Reduced one-half actual size 


ONE OF anes OF DAILY ADS USED IN 


To Promote its Pappas tly and WANT ADS 





For Quick Results, Best “Want Ad’ Medium in the East 
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JOBBERS’ AGREEMENT 
SAVES SALES - OF 
SPECIALTIES 


GUARANTEE GIVEN ORDERS OF DEAL- 
ER BY MEMBERS OF AMERICAN 
SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION HAS EFFECTED MATE- 
RIAL RESULTS—NEED OF DEFENSE 
AGAINST INJURIOUS LEGISLATION 
—THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION IN 
NEW YORK 


That the percentage of specialty 
orders lost to the manufacturers 
had’ been materially reduced 
through their agreement with the 
jobbers and that still better re- 
sults may be expected from an im- 
proved order form now in par- 
tial use: was. perhaps the most in- 
teresting reflection of the third 
annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Specialty Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, November 
16 and 17. 

More than one hundred persons 
were present, representing many 
of the foremost manufacturers 
distributing through the grocery 
trade. This is four times the at- 
tendance of two years ago and 
shows the progress of the organ- 
ization. The advance of the co- 
operative idea and spirit of con- 
ciliation was also evidenced by 
the ‘attendance of the president of 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, George B. Wason, of 
Boston, and the president of the 
National Association of Retail 
Grocers, John W. Lux, of St. 
Paul, both of whom delivered ad- 
dresses. The chair was held by 
President Walter H. Lipe, of the 
Beech-nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Regarding the agreement with 
the jobbers, President Lipe had 
this to say: 

Our agreement is now in effect with 
the very largest number of the jobbers 
throughout the country. Endorsement 
of our trade policy by various units 
amorig. these distributers, since our last 
annual meeting, has been in the most 
emphatic form. And acknowledgments 
from them of the very greatly im- 
proved conditions which have resulted 
from the work of the association, have 
‘been equally positive. 

The detail specialty business, in view 


of its vastly improved conditions, jg 
now sought after. : 

It had been an arduous and ex.. 
pensive undertaking to obtain the 
jobbers’ co-operation, Secretary 
A. C. Monagle pointed out in his 
report. 


A feature of hardly less inter- 
est to the advertising world was 
pointed out in the report of the 
committee on legislation, presented. 
by Louis Runkel, of Runkel 
Brothers, New York, first vice- 
president of the association. He 
urged the members to give more 
attention to legislation directly af- 
fecting their business, mentioning 
the fact that the majority of the 
states have already passed or are 
contemplating the passage of dras- 
tic and unjust laws on the sub- 
ject of net weight labels and dat- 
ing requirements. Continuing, 
Mr. Runkel said: 


The policy of the association is to’ se- 
cure, and assist in securing, uniformity 
between state and national laws affect- 
ing the products of our members. The 
significance of a lack of uniformity in 
such legislation is too obvious to need 
more than passing comment. 


The report also recommended 
the appointment of a standing 
committee on legislation. 

Besides the addresses of the 
presidents of the wholesale and 
the retail grocers’ associations, an 
address on the “Blending of Sales 
and Advertising” was given by 
John Lee Mahin, of the Mahin 
Advertising Company, Chicago. 

Hugh Campbell, president of 
the United States Tobacco Com- 
pany, of Richmond, Va. de- 
scribed the fight of the independ- 
ent tobacco companies against the 
Trust, and said that in his opin- 
ion the dissolution of the latter, 
ordered by the United States Su- 
preme Court, was nothing more 
than a “swapping of suits.” 

These officers were reelected at 
the morning session of November 
TT:s 

President, Walter H. Lipe, Beech-nut 
Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. -Y.; first 
vice-president, Louis Runkel, Runkel 
Bros., Inc., New York City; second. 
vice-president, A. J. Porter, Shredded 
Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; third 
vice-president, W. M. McCormick, Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Baltimore; treasurer, 
Louis H. Soule, The Bon Ami Com-, 
pany, New York City. 
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Directors: 


J. D. Lewis, N. K. Fairbank Com- 
any, Chicago; Andrew Ross, Kellogg 
casted Corn Flake Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Samuel S. Fels, Fels 
Co., Philadelphia; J. F. Linihan, United 
Cereal Mills, Ltd., Quincy, Ill; Charles 
T. Lee, Libbey, McNeil & Libby, Chi- 
cago; W. B. Cherry, Merrell-Soule Com- 
any, Syracuse, N. Y.; B. T. Babbitt 
Fiyde, B. T. Babbitt, Inc., New York; 
Carl A. Lautz, Lautz Bros, & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; J. A. Block, Block Bros. 
Tobacco Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 


In the afternoon the Hon. 
George L. Flanders, First As- 
sistant Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of New York State, 
spoke on the subject of “Food 
Legislation from the Standpoint 
of Justice,” and J. H. Mc- 
Laurin, president of the South- 
ern Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, on the subject of “Bonuses 
and Free. Deals as they Affect 
the Jobber.” 

Mr. McLaurin said that the 
free deal was happily passing as 
a method of introducing goods, 
but there were some newcomers 
who were still trying it out, and 
a word of remonstrance ought to 


be said. He said the members 
of his association would not 
handle any “free” goods. He 
asked the manufacturer’s asso- 
ciation to oppose the practice of 
giving bonuses to jobbers’ sales- 
men, thus in effect subsidizing 
them and causing them to neglect 
other lines handled by the job- 
ber, often to his great loss. 

Secretary Green, of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail 
Grocers, expressed the hope that 
a closer relation between the sev- 
eral factors in the field would 
bring about a solution of some of 
the pressing problems. He said 
that already a number of adver- 
tised products were being offered 
to the public at a price lower than 
the dealer could secure them. 
The manufacturers disclaimed 
responsibility for this, but it was 
nevertheless true and the prac- 
tice was growing. 

Resolutions were adopted fav- 
oring one-cent postage and a uni- 
form weights and measure law. 
A resolution favoring the par- 
cels post was laid upon the table. 
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LOOPHOLE IN LAW LETS 
OUT THAT ATLANTA 
ADVERTISER 


SAM MANDEL, OF MANDEL & MAN- 
DEL, PROSECUTED BY ADVERTISING 
MEN ON CHARGE OF “COMMON 
CHEAT AND SWINDLE GAME” 
THROUGH FRAUDULENT ADVERTIS- 
ING, DISCHARGED ON TECHNICAL- 
ITY 


By Jules B. Schloss, 

Independent Copy Writer and Adver- 

tising Counselor, Atlanta, Ga. 

[Eprtortrat Note:—Mr. Schloss i 
the man responsible for starting this 
moral ne down in Atlanta. hen 
the local merchants found themselves 
up against the competition of a pair 
of outsiders in the men’s clothing line 
who advertised to sell ‘$3.50 all-wool 
garments” for 98 cents and other bar- 
gains of a similar nature, and two of 
the local papers refused to censor their 
advertising, Mr. Schloss started house- 
cleaning. ; 

The story is best told in his own 
words. That the defendant has man- 
aged to escape conviction does not 
spoil the value of the work which has 
been done. Fake advertising was nailed 
and stopped. The concern has been 
driven from the town. Advertising has 
taken a higher moral tone in the com- 
munity. nd, lastly, a law without 
loopholes will pay be placed upon 
the statute book. 

_ The case comes at a time to give spe- 
cial point to the articles on “Legal Re- 
pression of Dishonest Advertising” 
which Printers’ Inx is now presenting 
and to the Model Statute which H. D. 
Nims, author of “Nims on Unfair Busi- 
ness Competition” has drawn up for 
Printers’ Inx and which is published 
in another column. The time is evi- 
dently ripe for action in many places.] 

Covering nearly a full page, 
there appeared, on September 20th, 
an advertisement in both the At- 
lanta Constitution and the At- 
lanta Journal. The introduction 
reads, in part, as follows: 
“CONDEMNED BUILDING FALLS 

69,000—stocKk—$69,000. 

“High-Class Fall and Winter Clothing 
aught in Collapse of Building. 
“Bought by the American Brokerage 
Co. rat 19¢ on the dollar and will be 
placed on_ sale at 94 Whitehall Street, 
opening Thursday, September 2ist, at 
9 o’clock A. M. with the greatest Price- 
Paralyzing Clothing. Sale ever held in 
Atlanta. 

“Some time ago the vg | Com- 
missioners condemned the building oc- 
cupied by the Paul & Hammer Cloth- 
ing, Mfg. Co., of 445 Flushing St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the largest 
clothing manufacturers in the East, 
and: before they had time to move their 
mammoth stock which they had made 
up for their Spring and Summer ‘trade, 
the building collapsed, carrying every- 
thing down in the ruins. The American 
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Brokerage Co. bought it as it lay there 
4 that the stock was only dam. 
age 


is WiLL BE THE GREAT. 
EST CLOTHING SALE ever attended 
by man, woman or child in Atlanta,” 

The ad bears the firm name of 

“AMERICAN BROKERAGE CO,, 
Manvet & Manpe, Sales Managers,” 

Looking up the city directory 
of Brooklyn, I found no record 
of the alleged firm of The Paul 
& Hammer Manufacturing Co, 

The following morning, I sta- 
tioned myself near the entrance 
of the Mandel & Mandel store, 
(This concern was a_non-resi- 
dent outfit and had taken only a 
temporary lease on the premises.) 
As the customers came out, I got 
the names and addresses of sev- 
eral—and descriptions of their 
purchases. I, furthermore, sent a 
Mr. F.S. Darracott into the store 
to buy a boys’ suit, advertised at 
98 cents, and which was stated to 
be all wool and worth $3.50. The 
suit that was sold to Mr. Darra- 
cott proved to be practically all 
cotton. 

I then swore out warrants 
against Mandel & Mandel for 
cheating and. swindling, under 
section 719 of the Penal Code, 
which states that persons using 
deceitful means and artful prac- 
tices to deceive and defraud shall 
be punished for a misdemeanor. 

Sam Mandel was immediately 
placed under arrest and gave bail. 
Will Mandel, the other member 
of. the firm, could not be located. 

After the arrest of Mandel, the 
Atlanta Ad Men’s Club unani- 
mously endorsed my action and 
offered to join forces with me in 
prosecuting Mandel, which offer 
I accepted. : 

The case was argued before 
Justice D. K. Johnston on Octo- 
ber 26. I fully proved my case 
against Mandel but the defense 
fought us on a technicality, claim- 
ing that a man cannot have him- 
self cheated purposely by sending 
another to make a purchase, when 
he suspects fraud. 

After deliberation till Novem- 
ber 16, Justice Johnston on_ that 
day discharged Mandel, deciding 
on the aforesaid technical point, 
in favor of the defense. Mandel 
& Mandel vacated their store on 
November 15. 
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THE BEST PROOF 
IN THE WORLD 


Not long ago you could count on the fingers of one 
hand the “National Advertisers” using daily news- 
papers in the South. Not so today. Every week adds 
new advertisers to the list. These big manufacturers 
in every line found out that they could not reach the 
buying masses in the South without advertising to 
them in the Southern Dailies. A few of these pro- 
gressive advertisers started in a small way to use the 
southern newspapers. They got good results. These 
“repeated” with larger copy. Others followed their 
lead and they got profitable results, and now the care- 
ful advertiser plans his campaign with the following 
papers listed to reach the millions in 


THE SOUTH 


“The Most Prosperous Section of the World” 


; ALABAMA NORTH CAROLINA 


Birmingham Ledger (E) Charlotte News (E & 8) 
Mobile Register (M & 8) 
Montgomery Advertiser (M & 8) SOUTH gn 
FLORIDA Charleston Post 
Jacksonville Metropolis (E) Columbia State Gt e 8) 
GEORGIA een " = 
Albany Herald attanooga News ) 
Atlanta Constitution as & 8) Chattanooga Times (M & 8) 
Atlanta Georgian ( — Journal & Tribune (M 


Atlanta Journal (E 
Knoxville Sentinel (E) 
Mason News (hy a é ’s) Memphis Commercial Appeal (M & 


Macon Tele " (M & 8) 
Sevannah Morning. ews ou & 8) Memphis Nows-Scimitar (E) 
Sevannsh Execs ( Nashville Democrat (M & 8) 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Journal (M & 8S) TEXAS 
LOUISIANA Houston Chronicle (E & 8) 
New Orleans Item (E & 5). San Antonio Express (M & 8) 
ew Orleans Picayune 
New Orleans States (E a 8) VIRGINIA 
air Orleans Times-Democrat (M & Richmond Journal (E) 
Richmond News Leader (E) 
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ABANDONMENT OF PRESS 
AGENTRY BRINGS RE- 
SULTS 


HOw THE SIMPLEX AUTOMOBILE 
COMBANY BROKE AWAY FROM THE 
RACING GAME — CONSECUTIVE 
SALES-TALKS FOR HIGH-GRADE AU- 
TOMOBILES — SERIES OF NEWS- 
PAPER ADS WRITTEN IN TWO 

“HOURS WHICH PULLED REAL 
INQUIRIES 


By William J. Summer. 

When you are confronted with 
the problem of reaching an en- 
tirely different class of trade, and 
when the situation is still further 
complicated by the fact that your 
previous promotion work has 
given rise to a false impression 
of your goods, you will be in a 
position to appreciate the problem 
which the Simplex Automobile 
Company, New York, had to face 
not long ago. 

The Simplex is a high-powered, 
high-priced car. Up to this fall, 
its sales were promoted solely hy 
racing, and the attendant pub- 
licity which racing begets. It was 
costing the company $50,000 a 
year to hire racing drivers, keep 
its racing cars in trim, and all 
the other incidentals which go to 
swell the total cost of this kind 
of promotion. And the results, 
according to the salesmen, were 
found in the wrong place. 


CLASS NOT DEPENDABLE 
AS BUYERS 

The “sporty” class of buyers 
were attracted by the racing dope; 
when times were good there was 
a ready sale for Simplex cars 
on Wall Street and its corres- 
ponding regions in other cities. 
At times it was impossible to keep 
up with the demand. But times 
are not always good. It is not 
always possible to produce a win- 
ner. And the sporty class is 
fickle, and disposed to play fav- 
orites. So it was decided that it 
was to the best interest of the 
concern to develop a trade among 
the more sober class of auto- 
mobile buyers, which could be de- 
pended upon if the bears did raid 
the market or some other car ran 
away from the field in the next 
race; in other words, to substi- 


“SPORTY” 
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tute a stable demand for an un. 
certain one. 

Owing to the fact that the 
Simplex output is limited to about 
350 cars a year, it did not seem 
profitable to go into magazines 
of national circulation—though 
even that would perhaps have cost 
less than a season’s racing. The 
newspapers were chosen as likely 
to get the desired results most 
quickly, and because in this way 
it was possible to concentrate the 
advertising right where it was 
wanted. 

The new campaign was tried 
out in New York City, under the 


| cree MACE ™ HEW YORK City a 
38 Horse Power Shaft Drive 


‘Talk No. 1 


Simplex Car is built in New York 

City under Btandards of quality so 
rigidly upheld that cost of production in 
labor and material is a minor consideration, 


‘The men who build the Simplex are picked 
from the world’s most skilled automobile 
builders. Each man is a master along in- 
dividual lines and all are paid accordingly. 


Two years of and testing 
were given to the 38 H. P. Shaft Drive 
Model before it was offered to our cus- 
tomers. First deliveries of thie model 
were made on May Ist, and most enthusi- 


tions and the Simplex reputation for 
feliability and efficiency. 


Deliveries of atl ot rte of bodies to 
fem 1105 weeks tom receipt of order 


SIMPLEX AUJOMOBILE COMPANY 
1262 BROADWAY PHONE S1&® COLUMBUS 


Ater November 4 “et 39th St. East of Browdway -Ehvet Bldg” 











THE FIRST PLAIN TALK 


eyes of Sales Manager Frank H. 
Bowen. Mr. Bowen believed that 
the same sort of talk which he 
used in selling a car to a man 
would appeal when used in a 
newspaper. So he collaborated 
with the Wagner-Field Agency, 
and in the course of an hour or 
two planned a series of twenty- 
two ads, which were run on con- 
secutive days in the Sun, Times, 
Herald and Evening Post. 

No attempt was made to se- 
cure perfect English; there were 
no pictures; each ad was simply 
a plain, blunt statement of some 
fact connected with the construc- 
tion of the car, which the sales 
manager knew carried weight with 
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the thoughtful purchaser. A 
stock border was constructed, 
carrying the name at the top, and 
was run with each ad. 


TWO-HOUR COPY SUCCESSFUL 


Returns began to come in at 
once, mirabile dictu, though copy 
was written in two hours. In the 
third ad, the statement was made 
that the Krupp steel used ‘in the 
chassis cost fifty-seven cents a 
pound as compared with fifteen 
cents for domestic steel. This 
statement was challenged by some 
interested person, and invoices 
were produced to prove it. 

The fourth ad stated the length 
of piston travel, and immediately 
letters were received demanding 
the bore. Toward the end of the 
series, a2 man wrote in saying 
that he had missed a certain ad, 
and asking if it could be sent 
him. So a twenty-third ad was 
run, af the end of the series, an- 
nouncing that the whole series 
would be printed in a booklet for 
free distribution. 

Mr. Bowen says that he can 
notice the difference already, in 
the way the general public re- 
gard the car. Hitherto it has 
been regarded as a “racy” affair, 
hardly safe for the ordinary in- 
dividual to drive. Now, however, 
the knowledge of how it is con- 
structed has added much to its 
reputation for safety. ’ 

The success of the campaign in 
New York has been such that the 
same copy is to be run in the 
newspapers of other leading 
cities. 

—_+e+—____ 
PROPOSE BILL AGAINST FRAUD. 
ULENT ADVERTISING IN 
ALABAMA 


A movement under way for terming 
as illegal any untrue exploitation: of 
goods to be sold. by men doing business 
with the public is being pushed for- 
ward rapidly by a number of merchants 
of Birmingham, Ala., and Sam Blach 
is one of the leaders of the campaign. 
It is the purpose to frame a bill for 
the next legislature to pass. 

—_—_—__+-9 > 


Charles E. Miller, at one time adver- 
tising manager for the Boston Traveler, 
and later connected with the’ soliciting 
force of the Sheffield Special Agency, 
is assuming charge of the New_York 
office of Hunton, Lorenzen & Wood- 
man, special agents. 





There’s a lot of advertising, ap- 
parently so weak, so silly and in- 
sipid, so pointless and meaning- 
less, so badly displayed and inju- 
diciously placed that its inanity 
and helplessness makes it notice- 
able and perhaps even resultful. 


But surely no advertiser really ever 
aims at such a method of accomplish- 
ment. That good results happen to 
follow makes the accident scarcely less 
pitiable. 

This is a plea for good sense and 
directness—not only in the preparation 
of your business message to the public 
but in the selection of the medium to 
carry it to them. 


Let us have plain, hard hitting sales 
talk, pictures if they illustrate, all rec- 
cgnizing the intelligence of your audi- 
ence, and its desire for informing 
news; news of the food, or clothing, 
or furniture, or whatever it is that you 
n-ake and have to sell. 


And make the acknowledged, accepted 
and accredited carrier of the news of 
the day—Tue NewspaPper—the bearer 
of your message. 


That means, no delay, no waste, no 
uncertainty, no sones—but spots and 
the ability on your part to multiply 
them at terrific speed and with sur- 
prising economy, till you reach every 
intelligent man and woman in Amer- 
ica, in a welcome and friendly way. 


We represent newspapers in a score 
of prominent cities. It is our business 
to supply you with every gatherable bit 
of useiul information regarding those 
newspapers, the people they reach and 
the fielés in which they circulate. 


We are at your service, anytime, any- 
where. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 

Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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THE IMPENDING CRISIS IN 
THE LUMBER FIELD 


AND HOW ALL MAY COME OUT RIGHT 
IF THE DIFFERENT FACTORS IN THE 
SITUATION ACT WITH AN EYE TO 
THEIR LARGER INTERESTS — THE 
MORAL OF THE RED GUM AND THE 
CYPRESS CAMPAIGN WITH CON- 
SUMERS — THE RESPONSIBILITY 
THAT LIES WITH THE TRADE JOUR- 
NALS, 


By G, D. Crain, Jr. 

The trade paper, it will prob- 
ably be conceded, is usually re- 
garded as the red-headed step- 
child in the advertising family. 
Nobody loves it, but fortunately it 
doesn’t spend much time worry- 
ing over that fact. Instead of 
waiting for the agents to. send in 
business, it cultivates its chosen 
field with an intensity that can’t 
help producing results, and the 
publisher never seems to have 
much difficulty paying his printer. 

Mention trade papers to the av- 
erage agency man, and about all 
you get is a_ sniff. Whisper 
“Agency” to the trade paper pub- 
lisher, and unless he is the excep- 
tion you will receive something 
far more expressive than a sniff. 
It is evident that these interests, 
which might be of immense use- 
fulness to each other and adver- 
tising at large, don’t “gee,” and 
that everybody is losing as a re- 
sult of the situation. 

One of the greatest obstacles in 
the way of developing the rela- 


tions which should properly exist . 


between advertising agencies and 
trade publications is the disposi- 
tion on the part of some of. the 
latter to discourage the plans of 
those with whom they are affili- 
ated to spend money for advertis- 
ing in publications other than the 
trade papers. This is perhaps a 
natural tendency. It takes a pretty 
broad-gauge man, whether he be 
publisher or agent, to suggest that 
the advertiser spend money with 
the other fellow. And the trade 
journal is often logical in point- 
ing out the advantage of educat- 
ing the men who are to distribute 
the goods before attempting to use 
consumer advertising as a club 
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with which to force the dealer to 
stock up. 

An interesting example of the 
exclusive policy of some trade 
papers is the way the present ef. ° 
fort of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association to do 
something to stem the tide which 
is sweeping away much of the 
lumber business of the country 
has been received. The use of 
concrete in building and steel in 
the office furniture industry has 
reduced lumber consumption in 
those lines, and the campaign of 
the brick manufacturers, who 
finally awoke to the fact that they 
had allowed the cement manufac- 
turers to capture the choicest part 
of their trade, has been securing 
results at the expense of the lum- 
berman who has been selling the 
material for frame buildings, 
Then, too, the work of fire pre- 
vention organizations all over the 
country has had its effect, and the 
tendency to use non-inflammable 
materials wherever possible is 
growing. All this has hurt the 
lumber trade, and those affected 
are beginning to take steps to de- 
fend themselves. 

Advertising seems to be the 
surest weapon at hand. The man- 
ufacturers of red gum and cypress 
have taught the lumber business 
a new wrinkle by going straight 
to the consumer with their stor- 
ies. The gum people have backed 
up their consumer arguments by 
advertising to the manufacturers 
of veneers, automobiles, carriages 
and other wood-consuming prod- 
ucts, and the result has been a 
tremendous increase in the con- 
sumption of gum, which is now 
selling at the highest price in its 
history. 

The demand for this commodity 
became so great that the manu- 
facturers found it worth while to 
devote time and thought to work- 
ing out the problems of handling, 
for it was for a long time believed. 
that gum was out of the question 
for fine work on account of its 
disposition to check and warp. 
They have learned the proper 
methods of piling and drying, and 
have been able to market gum 
which has done perfectly the work 
that it was intended to perform, 
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THE CHRISTMAS EDITION 


OF THE 


New York Herald 








WILL BE ISSUED © 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 17th 


A special half-size Art Section printed on 
high-grade paper will be a new feature 
and will contain exceptionally beautiful 
colored pictures and Christmas fiction by 
well known authors. 


The regular Sunday Magazine colored 
section will contain highly interesting and 
seasonable articles. 


And many other new and excellent fea- 
tures will make the 


Great Christmas Herald 


GREATER THAN EVER BEFORE 


ADVERTISEMENTS ACCEPTED AT REGULAR RATES 
Advertising Copy should be Sent in at Once 
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The National Association of 
Lumbermen has decided that it 
can use this great force to good 
advantage in the interest, not of 
one or two woods, but of all. 
They have decided that if the 
public were told about the beauty 
of finish, the durability and the 
historic associations of wood, 
there would no longer be a desire 
to push it aside in favor of steel 
or concrete, which are cold and 
hard and incapable of expressing 
artistic feeling or the sentiment 
of the designer. It is, therefore, 
planning a national campaign. 

Part of the trade press covering 
the lumber field has not received 
this announcement with any wild 
burst of enthusiasm. There has 





Redace the Cost of Living by 
Asking Your Grocer for 
Flour in Barrels 

Seve money by buying in larger 
quantity. 

Get flour which has been kept un- 
contaminated from the mill to you. 

Don’t risk finding your flour mouldy 
from moisture or flavored with kero- 
sere because it was exposed to rain or 
shipped in the- wrong kind of freight 
cars. 

You can get your favorite brand of 
flour, the kind you have always 
bought, in barrels if you want it. Your 
grocer will be glad to supply you. The 
next time you run out of flour tell him 
you want the barrel instead of the sack. 
You'll find it handier, cheaper, more 
sanitary. 

For full details as to the reasons for 
using wooden barrels instead of unsan- 
itary, inefficient sacks, drop a postal 


to the 
National 
Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ 
seansial 


Elisworth Bidg, CHICAGO, ILL. 











PUTTING STRENGTH INTO THE BARREL 
AGREEMENT 


been no lack of suggestion that 
the association is getting ready to 
make a fatal mistake, and that to 
use general mediums for work 
such as has been outlined would 
be rank folly. One of the papers 


which is regarded as an author- 
ity in its field voices the senti- 
ments of this section of the lum- 
ber newspapers when it says: 


We are in thorough accord with 
the movement in question, but we 
are not in sympathy with the cam- 
paign being handled by professional, 
alleged ‘“‘publicity experts” through 
the advertising pages of the miscel- 
laneous cheap magazines of the coun- 
try. It is not in favor of this move. 
ment for the two reasons that there is 
not a “‘professional publicity promoter” 
in this country who has any specific 
knowledge of the sources of lumber 
supply, of lumber production, of wood 
physics and present or possible wood 
utilization, and hence there is not one 
competent to prepare advertising copy 
that shall be “truthful, sane and safe.” 

Again, there is a much better and 
more economical way to reach persons 
who by any chance can be interested 
in the present or increased wood util- 
ization than through the medium of a 
ten-cent magazine, seventy-five per cent 
(at a low estimate) of the circulation 
of which goes to people who by no 
chance could ever possibly be inter- 
ested in the purchase of enough lum- 
ber to make a fiddle bridge. 

‘This paper, at its own expense, and 

without hope of reward, has been en- 
gaged for some time in the distribu- 
tion of reprints of sundry editorials 
from its columns, Goleining the super- 
ior value of wood to substitute ma- 
terials and in attempting to correct the 
untruthful statements made about lum- 
bermen and the lumber business. This 
distribution in part reaches the editors 
of every leading newspaper and maga- 
zine in the country; other papers are 
placed in the hands of chief railroad 
officials; and still others are sent to 
exhaustive lists of various concerns 
which are large present or possible 
users of lumber. 
_ This campaign is bearing fruit, and 
it should amplified and increased 
by the general lumber trade. This ef- 
fort is only one of many “truthful, 
sane and safe” methods by which the 
evil report concerning the lumber in- 
dustry can be corrected in the minds 
of the public, and by means of which 
the general consumption of lumber can 
be very much increased. 


, This editorial, while perhaps 
not typical of the attitude of trade 
paper editors toward advertising 
men, represents the opinion of a 
good many of them, which. is that 
the ad man is not a technical ex- 
pert in the line covered by the 
trade journal, and, therefore, is 
not qualified to tell the public 
anything about it. 

Another suggestive feature is 
the statement that the lumber 
business has been getting a lot of 
free advertising by sending re- 
prints of trade editorials to “the 
editors of every leading newspa- 
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WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE 
READ THE 
MORGEN - JOURNAL 


We wanted to know, so we sent a man to find out. 

We told him to go around the city at random—to select 
no particular section, but to jump from one part to another 
and to find out who our readers are—what they do—how 
they live, and so on. 

His first report covered 1,000 readers—picked out as 
we directed—from all over town—and it was a mighty 
interesting and highly gratifying report. 


For instance, 487 of the thousand own 
their own business. 


Where else could such a showing be made? To be in 
business for one’s self is the ambition of most men who 
have any red blood in their veins, and here we have nearly 
50 per cent. of a given number of the readers of the 
MORGEN-JOURNAL already “arrived” at the goal. 

This shows the quality of the Morgen-Journal circulation 
—the paper that is taken daily into every other German 
home in the city: 


ADVERTISING CARRIED 


The Morgen-Journal is the only New York German 
newspaper to show advertising gains for each consecutive 
month of 1911 compared with the same period of 1910. 
During the month of October, as compared with 1910: 


Lines 
MORGEN-JOURNAL . . Gained . . . 22,540 
NEW YORKER and REVUE . Lost . . . . 25,665 
STAATS-ZEITUNG . . . . Lost . . . . 49,200 


_.._In the first ten months of this year, January to October 
inclusive, the 


dank Lines 

RGEN-JOURNAL | . . Gained . . . 78,859 
NEW. YORKER: and REVUE :. .Lost . . . . 139,447 
STAATS-ZEITUNG =". >. Lost’... . 306,576 
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per and magazine in the country.” 
The inference might be drawn 
from this that the writer of the 
editorial believes that for paid ad- 
vertising the trade paper is the 
only proper medium, while if there 
is anything to be secured in the 
way of free notices the magazines 
and newspapers are fine. 

That seems really to be the 
crux of the situation, as the po- 
litical economists would say. 
Some of the trade papers don't 
like to see their advertisers, with 
regard to whom they exercise a 
sort of proprietary air, spending 
their appropriations in any publi- 
cations other than those in the 
trade. This view is obviously a 
narrow one; and inasmuch as it 
leads frequently to the industry 
permitting its business to be lost 
to competing lines because of in- 
activity with reference to the pub- 
lic and the immediate consumers 
of its products, the trade paper it- 
self shares in the losses. On the 
other hand, it seems not to be 
realized that among the heaviest 
buyers of trade paper space are 
general advertisers, for the latter, 
studying the whole situation, know 
better than anybody else what a 
great force the trade publication 
is and how necessary a part of 
the advertising machinery it has 
become. 

It is an encouraging fact that 
the attitude described above is not 
universally adopted by trade pa- 
pers. Some of them are broad 
enough and unselfish enough not 
only to applaud better methods of 
exploitation, but even to urge that 
general advertising be done. An 
instance of this was furnished re- 
cently by a trade journal which is 
devoted to the wooden package 
industries. It has been hammer- 
ing for some time at the manu- 
facturers of slack staves and bar- 
rels in an effort to get them to 
advertise to the consumer the 
merits of the barrel as a pack- 
age for flour. 

In the past few years the flour 
barrel has been steadily losing 
ground. The cotton sack has 
taken its place, and it is perhaps 
safe to say that not more than 
15 per cent. of the flour which is 
marketed to-day is packed in bar- 


rels. The millers are not tp 
blame, as an investigation ¢op. 
ducted by the journal referred to 
proves. They have merely re. 
sponded to the demand of the 
public, which has been for gsmalj 
packages at small prices, 

The change from the large, 
easily handled barrel, to the 
smaller unit has made distriby. 
tion more expensive, and has algo 
rendered flour more liable to in. 
jury both by exposure to the 
weather and through absorbing 
the aftermath of whatever the 
car in which it is shipped con. 
tained previously. The flour men 
themselves would gladly return 
to the barrel, but they cannot, 
Their trade wants flour in sacks, 
and, therefore, “cotton basis” jg 
usually the way prices are quoted, 

Since the consumer is the in- 
terest responsible for the rise of 
the sack and the decadence of the 
barrel, the trade journal referred 
to has taken the stand that a cam- 
paign of advertising, having in 
view educating the consumer to 
the many undeniable advantages 
of the barrel, should be under- 
taken by the coopers and stave 
manufacturers interested in the 
sale of slack barrels. Almost an 
entire section was devoted in a 
recent issue to the discussion of 
the possibilities of such a cam- 
paign, and an advertisement along 
the lines of those which were sug- 
gested was used as part of the 
article. It is reproduced here- 
with. 

The slack barrel men have not 
indicated what their action will be 
on the proposal, but enough com- 
ment has been developed to show 
that they have been impressed. 
The stave manufacturers, also, 
are expected to support whatever 
advertising campaign the coopéts 
undertake. 

It is in this connection that the 
profitable policy of this trade jour- 
nal has made itself evident, for 
the stave men, be it noted, are 
among its advertisers. 

Boniesbecab ete: chm 


William G. Palmer has assumed the 
position of New. York manager. of 
the advertising agency conducted by. 
Charles W. Hoyt, with offices in New 
Haven and New York. Mr. 4 

for two years, the po 
tor of Geyer’s Stationet. 


has occupied 
sition of edi 
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Ready January 15th 


E. D. Gibbs’ National 
Cash Register Articles 


In Book Form 


Hardly ever in the history of Printers’ Ink has a series of 
articles attracted such favorable attention as those written by 
Mr. Gibbs on the National Cash Register Methods.—JoHn 
Irvinc Romer, Editor Printers’ Ink. 


The book describes in a plain, simple, understandable way 
the things that made the N. C. R. such a great success. 
It is the only complete story of National Cash Register 
methods ever written. 


Mr. Wineburgh, owner of Omega Oil, says that the chapter 
which explains President Patterson’s ideas on what con- 
stitutes good advertising should be pasted in the hat of every 
business man. 


This book will also contain upwards of 100 selling argu- 
ments of the crack salesmen of the N. C. R. These have 
been collected from the private records of the company 
and are here published for the first time. 


The book is to be reprinted abroad in five different lan- 
guages. 


The remarkable trips made by Mr. Patterson and Mr. Gibbs 
in which the entire plan of selling and advertising Cash 
Registers was changed are fully described. 


Price of Book $2.00, Postage Paid 


Discount in Quantities of 50 or more 


Every executive, sales manager, advertising manager, office 
man and salesman should own a copy of this amazing ac- 
count of a most wonderful industry. 


Address M. C. GIBBS, Publisher 
OVERBROOK, PA. 
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TRAINING SALESMEN TO 
BACK UP ADVERTISING 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OUT- 
LINED — PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
OBTAINED THROUGH NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING—PUT IN HANDS OF 
DISTRICT MANAGERS — A NIGHT 
SCHOOL IN NEW YORK 


By Ira Fleming, 


Advertising Manager of the McCrum- 
Howell Co., New York (makers of 
the “Richmond” Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems). 
[Eprrorrat Norte:—Selling vacuum 
cleaners was termed by a man who 
tried it after extended experience in 
other lines, as ‘‘the most complicated 
thing in the world.” The regular chan- 
nels of distribution and exclusive 
agencies have in most cases fallen 
down under the weight of this new 
contrivance for the household. Manu- 
facturers have been pegging away at 
the problem of new methods with more 
or less success. How an advertiser 
must often create the very tools with 
which to secure results is shown in this 

article by Mr. Fleming.] 


To back up advertising with a 
thoroughly efficient selling organ- 
ization is the problem of all man- 


ufacturers of high-grade special- 
ties—and we have had our trou- 
bles along this line as well as the 


others. To solve these troubles, 
or, at least, to go as far in that 
direction as possible, we have 
started courses in salesmanship, 
including both a correspondence 
course and a night school at our 
home offices in New York. 

We do not claim originality for 
this idea. The National Cash 
Register Company has been at it 
a long time and has probably 
carried it the farthest. The Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine, the 
Oliver Typewriter and the 
courses of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools all are 
placed by salesmen who have 
been especially trained by their 
companies to sell that particular 
article. 

But as Printers’ INK has 
asked me to describe our methods 
in this work of instruction I 
shall take pleasure in mapping out 
our methods in the hope that they 
may prove of value to others who 
have the same problems to deal 
with. 

We have been getting our sales- 
men in the same manner as other 
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manufacturers; b advertising 
through th Ra agencies, 
and we have found after a | 
and painful experience that only a 
comparatively small Percentage 
have been able to come across with 
anything like the results nece. 
sary to success. We want men 
who have the instincts at dig. 
ging into the propostion of * 
ing the “Richmond” Vacuym 
Cleaners—and digging in first, 
last and all the time. ff 
they have this qualification, to- 
gether with the other ordinary 
requirements, such as good char- 
acter, fair appearance, neatness, 
intelligence, etc., we now take it 
upon ourselves to give them a 
thorough course of training di- 
rected toward selling the “Rich. 
mond” Cleaner and that product 
alone. 


FORMER EXPERIENCE NOT REQUIRED 


When a man comes to us with 
the desire to get into the selling 
end of the business we do not 
insist on his having previously 
sold goods. He may have 
done so and he may not, but 
the fact that he has does not mat- 
ter a great deal with us. The 
fact, for instance, that a man has 
been able to get rid of a lot of 
cash registers does not prove his 
ability to make a success at sell- 
ing vacuum cleaners. We believe 
that to sell our cleaners a man 
must have special preparation 
just as the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company believes that ~its 
salesmen must be specifically pre- 
pared to meet eyery contingency 
that may arise in selling its 
product. : 

Our first idea was to maintain 
a correspondence course, exclu- 
sively, and we prepared a course 
of nine chapters, six of which are 
already out and in the hands of 
the selling organization. To se 
cure new students for the course 
we use a small paragraph toward 
the bottom of all our magazine 
ads and state that we are looking 
for representatives to sell 
cleaners; that we give good men 
special training and that those 
who qualify are given salari 
positions. When the replies come 
in they are turned over to 
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district manager from whose ter- 
ritory they come; he gets in touch 
with the men and encourages 
those who show special aptitude 
for the work; they follow the 
course of study and finally are 
qualified to take up the practical 
work of salesmanship, 


THE COURSE OUTLINED 


An outline of the nine chapters 
of the course that have been com- 
pleted may prove of interest. 

The first doesn’t give any in- 
struction in selling per se. Its 
object is to work up enthusiasm 
by showing the man the field and 
the opportunities before him if he 
succeeds. Then we try to enthuse 
him with the article itself; . to 
show him what “Richmond” serv- 
ice really is; how the company’s 
attention to the buyer doesn’t end 
with the sale and what the guar- 
antee of the concern really means. 

The second chapter deals with 
the leading qualities that will help 
the salesman to succeed, such as 
good health, good character— 
points that everyone should know 
but which, unfortunately, there 
are some who do not. 


GETTING DOWN TO PRINCIPLES 


In the third chapter we get 
down to our real instruction and 
we begin the study of selling by 
considering the approach. We 
show the student the value of the 
first few seconds before the pros- 
pective buyer and tell him that 
frequently these first few seconds 
are worth more than all the rest in 
getting the order. We are very 
definite in this matter. We tell him 
the importance of confidence and 
even go so far as to tell the pros- 
pective salesman that in this or- 
ganization there is no excuse for 
a man who cannot inspire con- 
fidence; that the salesman’s man- 
ner must carry the impression of 
self-respect;. that he should be 
dressed not flashily but neatly— 
neither shabbily nor too stylish- 
ly, etc. Then there is taken up 
the opening of the subject and 
methods of doing this are very 
clearly stated, the very words that 
the salesman may use are put 
into his mouth. 

The fourth chapter is devoted 
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Woman's Home 
Companion 

is a successful 
advertising 
medium 

in proportion 

as its editorial 
contents and 

its advertising 
contents 

are one. 
Therefore, 

all advertising 
writers should 
read the 
Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
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to the arousing of interest and 
takes up in specific detail all the 
important selling points of the 
“Richmond” cleaner. The fifth ‘is 
devoted to the subject of creating 
desire, giving an actual word for 
word demonstrating talk which 
the student is asked to commit to 
memory, not to be recited in a 
parrot-like manner, but that he 
may have the selling points at all 
time at his tongue’s end. We be- 
lieve the man who knows and can 
tell what this selling talk contains 
can sell machines. 

Chapter six is devoted to the 
meeting of objections. Here are 
found all the answering arguments 
to all the possible objections that 
a prospective buyer may raise, 
given in the same_method as the 
selling talk—actual conversation. 

Chapter seven treats of how to 
get leads. Of course many come 
from the house but the course 
tells of twenty-five methods of 
getting leads locally. Chapter 
eight is devoted to the branch and 
district managers who have men 
under them, while chapter nine 
treats of the selling qualities of 
the “Richmond” hand-power 
cleaner. 


RESULTS ALL THAT WERE EXPECTED 


The course has been in use 
less than two months and while it 
is as yet too early to tabulate any 
statistics we believe that it is go- 
ing to prove all that we expected 
of it. Reports from our district 
managers state that the men are 
catching on very quickly. These 
managers say that the problem of 
training men has been the most 
serious one they have had to meet 
and they welcome the training 
course as “just the thing” they 
have needed for a long time. “It 
will do the trick.” say the man- 
agers and we believe they are 
right. The use of the course 
makes it not only easier for the 
managers to whip their men into 
shape but it makes it much easier 
‘for them to get hold of the men 
in the first place. 

Our night school is conducted 
in New York City at the offices 
of the Company. Two weeks 
ago we inserted an ad in the 
Herald for applicants and received 
a number of replies. Our night 
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school has only twelve or fifteen 
students. We do not want it 
large as we want to give the sty- 
dents individual attention. The 
instruction is along the same lines 
as those of the correspondence 
course outlined above. Thus in 


two ways we are training men to 
sell our particular product—the 
best solution, in our opinion. of 
the problem of properly backing 
up the big advertising campaign. 
—_——+oo———_ 


WANTED—REAL TRUTH OF PAR- 
CELS POST BUGABOO 


U. S. Motor Car Company. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Who really wants parcels post? 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and re. 
tailers say the mail-order houses want it. 

Evidently mail-order houses do not 
want it because they not only do not 
ask for it but they show the greatest 
apathy whenever their assistance is 
asked to aid in the establishment of 
parcels post. 

If parcels post is such a good thing 
fo: them, why don’t they fight for it, 

There must be a reason. 

There is! 

Merchants’ associations claim that, 
with the establishment of es post 
the mail-order houses would then have 
the same advantages which they now 
have. 

But— 

Did the manufacturers, wholesalers, 
et al. only know it, the very opposition 
which they are waging against parcels 
post is the sole maintenance of a worse 
competition. 

The more they holler the better the 
mail-order houses like it, because it 
covers up the real secret as to why the 
mail-order houses do not want parcels 
post. 

If you as a mail-order house received 
lower express rate concessions than 
“legitimate” business enjoyed, why 
should you want parcels post 

Mail-order houses because of their 
enormous shipments may be able to 
“dicker” with the express companies 
as to what rates they pay, but_ they 
=" pay but the one RATE to Uncle 
am. 

The real tssue is somewhat under 
cover. 

With parcels post established, mail- 
order houses would then have to pay 
the same (as high) transportation rates 
as anybody else. 

With parcels post established, mail- 
order houses would then have to com- 
pete with (what is commonly styled) 
egitimate business. 

sn’t it about time that some mer- 
chants’ association got at the real truth 
of this parcels post bugaboo? 
Griptey Apams, 
General Adv. Manager. 
—_——+oo—————— 


The Portsmouth (Ohio) Daily Blade 
has been elected to membership in the 
American Newspaper Publishers As30- 
ciation. 
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“I keep six honest serving-men 
(They taught me all I knew) ;— 
Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who.” 
—Ki1P.inc. 


Increasing Human 
Efficiency in Business 


By WALTER DILL SCOTT 


Director of Psychological Laboratory 
Northwestern University 


The author, who has long been a student of the psy- 
chology of business affairs, describes his new book “A 
Contribution to the Psychology of Business.” It is that 
and much more, for the book is full of ideas that will 
cling to your memory like grapes to their stem. Its 
practical viewpoint is indicated in this brief quotation: 
“There is no warfare between theory and practice. The 
most valuable experience demands both, and the methods 
of procuring the most valuable experience in business and 
industry demand that the theory should supplement the 
practice and not precede it.” 

The work of many of the important sales organizations 
of the country, including the National Cash Register 
Company, are tested by the principles of psychology and 
approval of many practical methods is supplemented with 
suggestions of large value. 

This is a book that every business man should read. 
For every department of any business it offers ideas and 
suggestions that cannot be ignored. 

339 pages, including 6 page index, 5% x 734, Cloth 
Binding. 

— be sent prepaid upon receipt of publisher’s price 

25. 

You can order subject to remittance upon receipt if you 
will use your business letter-head, or send your card with 
this advertisement. 

See our list of Efficiency Books in Printers’ Ink, Nov. 
9th, page 85. 











J.J. HIGGINS & COMPANY 
Business Books t11 Boston 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, Main 6968 
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NEW YORK CITY SPENDS 
$500,000 A YEAR IN AD- 
VERTISING 


NEARLY ALL OF IT IS IN LEGAL NO- 
TICES, PUT OUT BY TWENTY DIF- 
FERENT DEPARTMENTS—-NEED FOR 
CENTRAL CONTROL—A WORD FOR 
PAID PUBLICITY FOR SAN FRAN- 
CISCO EXPOSITION—-FROM TALK TO 
SPHINX CLUB, NEW YORK 


By Robert Adamson, 
Private Secretary a Mayor, New York 
ity. 


I suppose you all know that the 
city of New York is a big adver- 
tiser itself. It is not the kind of 
advertising, though, that interests 
the expert. It consists principally 
of legal notices, .which nobody 
ever reads, and which serve no 
earthly purpose, but which must 
- published to comply with the 
aw. 

It will surprise you to know 
that, although New York city 
spends much more than half a 
million dollars a year for adver- 
tising of one kind and another, 
there is no central bureau or de- 
partment to keep track of it. 

We have such a department in 
the Board of City Record, which 
could handle this advertising, and 
the head of that department, 
David Ferguson, a former news- 
paper man, has made a wonderful 
record, but out of the enormous 
total spent every year by the city 
for advertising only about $27,000 
of it passes through Superinten- 
dent Ferguson’s hands. 

The trouble is that the law au- 
thorizes twenty odd departments 
to put out advertising, and to put 
it out in its own way, so that it is 
utterly impossible without search- 
ing for six months to find out 
how much the city spends a year. 

All kinds of departments do 
this advertising, even one of the 
state departments at Albany be- 
ing authorized to put out adver- 
tising chargeable to the city. 

What is badly needed is a 
change in the law which would 
send ail of this advertising 
through one central department, 
like the Board of City Record. If 
the Sphinx Club wants to do a 
useful service it should advocate 
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a change in our laws so as to cre 
ate a central advertising bureay, 
One other matter-—I do not see 
why communities, cities, do not 
more generally take advantage of 
advertising, as private firms and 
corporations do. New York is an 
exception to this, because it js 
unique, its size and its attrac. 
tions being the best possible ad- 
vertising it could have. 

But parts of New York which 
are new and growing like the 
Bronx, for example, are advertis- 
ing, and I do not know any bet- 
ter indication of a live and enter- 
prising population than is fur- 
nished by a municipal advertising 
campaign. 

For instance, take the case of 
San Francisco. In a couple of 
years that great city is to have an 
exposition which ought to attract 
people from every county in the 
United States. It seems to me 
that San Francisco has the chance 
of its lifetime to let the world 
know all about her advantages 
and attractions by a campaign 
such as I have mentioned. If the 
Sphinx Club wants to do a good 
turn for the people of San Fran- 
cisco, you ought to write or tele- 
graph to the managers of the 
San Francisco show and tell them 
not to neglect this opportunity. 

Other cities have made the mis- 
take of trusting to chance, and the 
good nature of editors for pub- 
licity. The days when that could 
be done successfully, if in fact it 
ever could be done well, are past. 
We are living in a day of new 
methods, new ideas and the mod- 
ern vehicle for arriving where 
you want to go is advertising. 
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RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT OPENED 
WITH SUNDAY PAPER ADS 


The “Men and Religion Forward 
Movement” inaugurated the campaign 
in Dallas with one-third page copy in 
the Sunday newspapers. “De sun do 
move, Brudder Jasper.” Not so many 
years ago publicity in church affairs 
was unknown. If advertising is good 
for the merchant it is good for the 
church. 


+2 > 


The National Post Company, New 
York, publishers of Success Magazine, 
announces the appointment of Carl 
Farley as Western advertising man- 
ager. 

. 
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TO IMPROVE AMERICAN OCEAN 
MAIL SERVICE 


t a special meeting of the Merchant 
sine Committee of One Hundred, 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotei, New 
York, recently, a permanent national 
organization was formed to. advocate 
the improvement of our American ocean 
mail service. The new organization 
will be superior to the older one. 

The officers and directors of the new 
organization are Aone H. Hanan, presi- 
dent; Charles Durkee, treasurer; 
‘ames L. Ewell, secretary, and the fol- 
he as directors: John H. Hanan, 


D. Durkee, J. L. Ewell, Chas. F. 
Wiebusch, John F. Fisher, J. H. Coffin, 
or W. Gittins, George R. Burrows, 
H. C, 


Laudenbaugh, A. J. McIntosh, 
F. A. Wurzbach and E. B, Bennett. 


—_— +o 
ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES BACK- 
WARD IN PUBLICITY 


England has suddenly awakened to a 
realization of the fact that 95 per cent 
of Canadian post-graduate students go 
to American or German universities to 
complete their education. Naturally she 
wonders why such a situation exists. 
Are not Oxford and Cambridge the 
equal of any foreign institutions? They 
are, indeed, but they take no particular 
pains to let us know it. Clinging to 
their old conservative conditions, they 
are about a century behind the rest of 
the world in the matter of publicity, 
and have never been known to set forth 
the opportunities they offer for ad- 
vanced work.—Boston Transcript. 


COLONEL HUNTER SELLS OUT 

Colonel William C. Hunter, who for 
— has been secretary of the W. D. 

oyce Company, Chicago, has sold his 
stock to W. D. Boyce and severed his 
connections with the Boyce Company. 

He will leave about January 1 for 
California, remaining there until the 
middle of April for the benefit of Mrs. 
Hunter’s health. 

His plans for the future are not 
wholly arranged, but in all likelihood 
Colonel Hunter will start an advertis- 
ing agency. 

_ He has been connected with advertis- 
ing for twenty-six years. 


ETE Senora 
JOINS BOYCE’S WEEKLIES 


It is announced by the W. D. Boyce 
Company, of Chicago, publishers of the 
Saturday Blade an the Chicago 
Ledger, that George W. Weatherby has 
oined their advertising staff. Mr. 

eatherby is well known to Western 
advertising men on account of his con- 
nection with Lord & Thomas for sev- 
eral years. Since last March Mr. 
Weatherby has been Western advertis- 
ing manager for Hampton-Columbian 
Magazine, 

_ tO 
. Postmaster-General | Hitchcock has 
issued an order rating a full year as 
the period in which copies of second- 
class publications on which subscrip- 
tions have expired will be accepted at 
the second-class postage rates. 





Here is another week’s record, 
a continuation of the story start- 
ed on page 47 in last week’s 
Printers’ InxK, of 


THE NASHVILLE 
DEMOCRAT 


“From November 8th to No- 
vember 14th inclusive, THE 
NASHVILLE DEMOCRAT car- 
ried 3,633 inches of local advertis- 
ing. while the Nashville Tennes- 
sean, during the same period, car- 
ried 2,077 inches, THE NASH- 
VILLE DEMOCRAT leading its 
competitor by 1,556 inches, or 
75%.” 

That is great speed for a news- 
paper two months old, isn’t it? 
But then, THE NASHVILLE 
DEMOCRAT was an established, 
permanent success when the first 
copy came off the press. 

We showed you last week how 
advertising in THE NASH- 
VILLE DEMOCRAT sold Insur- 
ance. Here’s a still harder test: 


McKAY BROS. & DAUGHERTY 


NasHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 6, 1911. 
Tue Democrat Co., City: 
Gentlemen—We would like to con- 
gratulate you on the satisfactory results 
we have been getting through our ad- 
vertising in your columns, We have 
had more and better results in the ad- 
vertising of our Moore Heater through 
your paper than any similar advertising 
in the Nashville dailies, 
Wishing you continued success, we 
are, Yours tule 
McKay Bros. & DavuGHERTY. 


The general advertiser hasn’t been 
asked to buy space until Tue Nasu-: 
VILLE Democrat has thoroughly demon- 
strated itself at home. Now, it’s your 
turn. 

Our representative who was in Nash- 
ville last week reports ‘““‘THe Democrat 
has met with a tremendous success.” 

265,000 daily now and more later. 
Better send for us now, while it’s on 
your mind. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg, New York; Tribune 
Bldg., icago; Chemica’ 

Bidg., St. Louis. 
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WINNING EXPORT TRADE 
BY CALLING THE BLUFF 


AMERICANS TOO TIMID IN SEEKING 
FOREIGN BUSINESS—-THEIR TRUMP 
CARD IS THE ORIGINALITY THAT 
HAS WON THE HOME MARKET— 
THE MANUFACTURER HAS AL- 
WAYS DICTATED WHAT THE CON- 
SUMER SHOULD BUY 


By Frank E, Cornell, 


and Treasurer, Montauk 
Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, N 

The American manufacturer 
who is not familiar with export 
trade and contemplates going 
after foreign business is being 
given a lot of free, half-baked 
advice, from various sources, that 
may prove very harmful to his 
future success in the export field 
if it is followed blindly. 

Periodicals devoted to com- 


Secretary 
Paint 


merce, advertising, exports and 
the various trades should care- 
fully edit the material that is of- 
fered for publication and intend- 
ed to guide the prospective ex- 


porter among American manufac- 
turers. 

Unfortunately a great deal that 
is written and spoken on the sub- 
ject comes from people who are 
in no way qualified in experience 
and practical knowledge to prop- 
erly advise the American manu- 
facturer on a sensible business 
basis. They are mostly public 
men, diplomats, politicians, con- 
sular employees and mere writers 
—‘“journalists” without real busi- 
ness experience and with no 
knowledge of the actual facts and 
conditions from a business view- 
point. 

James H. Collins covered the 
matter very ably in his series of 
articles entitled, “The Trade We 
Are Scolded About.” 


AMERICAN POLICY MISUNDERSTOOD 


The American manufacturer 
has been “scolded” altogether too 
much for his nerve, enterprise, 
judgment, originality and _initia- 
tive in attempting to win foreign 
markets in the same manner that 
he has won his home market and 
some foreign markets already. 
And the “scolding” is being done 
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by people who don’t understand 
the American’s point of view, his 
methods or his ambitions, 
want him to be an imitator, g 
price-cutter, a quality-skinner, a 
short-measure artist, a mere 
trader, an ordinary barterer who 
will make any old thing, any old 
way, at any old price in order to 
“get the business.” That isn't 
the American’s policy. 

Our American manufacturer, 
who is only a youngster in the 
markets of the world, including 
that at home, has made wonder. 
ful progress in an industrial and 
commercial way because of his 
ingenuity and his typical Ameri- 
can way of doing things. Fur- 
ther advance either at home or 
abroad can only be accomplished 
by sticking to the same lines of 
action, 

Do the critics of the American 
manufacturer realize that only 
two or three generations ago he 
and his goods were as unknown 
here in the United States as they 
are to-day in foreign countries 
where he has never attempted to 
do business? 

Not more than forty years ago 
the bulk of the merchandise sold 
in the United States was of for- 
eign manufacture — “imported.” 
Our manufacturers were then do- 
ing a very small business; they 
and their products were almost 
unknown to the American con- 
sumer, except in the case of staple 
merchandise or commodities, 

To-day things are entirely dif- 
ferent. The American manufac- 
turer is making and selling mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise that is being used in the 
home market in preference to the 
imported article. Moreover, he 
is exporting all kinds of goods to 
almost every country in the world. 
The tariff has had nothing to do 
with bringing about this condi- 
tion. It is the result of American 
ideas and methods in both the 
manufacturing and _ distributing 
departments of business. 

The American manufacturer 
has fought for and won the home 
market in a comparatively short 
time. He has done it against 
odds, in his own way and on @ 
basis of quality, merit, value and 
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YOU CAN TALK TO 


ALL CLASSES—— 
ALL THE PEOPLE 
roe soe TIME 


only by using 


Street Car Advertising 


“THE GOLDEN ROUTE TO SUCCESS” 


And you can talk to ALL the people for LESS 
THAN HALF it will cost you to talk to HALF 
OF THE PEOPLE any other way, or all 
other ways combined. We mean JUST THAT. 


jas" Read it again—analyze it! 


Street Car Advertising is SUPREME as the 
most ECONOMICAL and most EFFECTIVE 
National Advertising Service. 





We represent, exclusively, the Street Car service in more than 
three-fourths of the cities and towns in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands and Brazil. 
We plan and furnish every requisite of the largest and smallest 
advertising campaigns. 











Street Railways Advertising Company 


LARGEST ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


WESTERN OFFICE : HOME OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST : 
First National Bank Bldg. Flatiron Building California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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novelty in his product. He will 
eventually win more and more of 
his share of the world’s trade. 
He will do it in the same way and 
in no other. 


SOME MERITED CRITICISM 


In Printers’ INK of October 
12, page 66, a South American 
gentleman is quoted as indulging 
in some “scolding,” part of which 
is merited. He says: “But you 
must, in the first place, make the 
goods as the buyer wants to buy 
them, not as you want to sell 
them; otherwise we shall buy 
our goods of Germany or other 
nations that try to please us.” 

This piece of well-meant ad- 
vice, coupled with a bit of a threat 
and the German bugaboo, is be- 
ing constantly handed to our 
manufacturers who are seeking 
foreign trade. It sounds pretty 
good. As a matter of fact it is 
all wrong and the manufacturer 
who follows it will never make 
any progress in the export field 
because the kind of business he 


would get will not appeal to him; 
it will not pay him and he will 
drop the whole thing in disgust 


with the conviction that “the 
game isn’t worth the candle.” 

Modern advertising has proven 
that this theory of the buyer, the 
customer, and the consumer dic- 
tating to the maker or the seller 
as to what he wants is a fallacy. 
This is not a matter of expor 
or domestic trade, of nationalities 
or races, of Germany or of the 
United States. It is a question 
of human nature, which is much 
the same the world over. 

In no country of the world, at 
no time in history, has a definite, 
concerted demand for a certain 
style or shape or color or size 
of merchandise come from the 
buyer or user. The intelligent 
and successful manufacturer, 
whether he be the individual 
weaver of Oriental rugs or the 
modern industrial combination, 
has used his brains, his judgment 
and his common sense in deciding 
what the consumer should have 
and would buy. He has made 
progress, profit and reputation in 
making and selling merchandise 
of his own invention or design 
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rather than that made to imitate 
something already on the market 
and supposed to be in demand by 
the buyer. 

In other words, all initiative 
has been on the part of the 
maker or seller rather than the 
buyer or user. This is just as 
true of religion, of politics, of art 
of literature as it is of business. 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


It is distinctively the American 

way of doing business. No 
truly American merchant or man- 
ufacturer wants to do business at 
home or abroad under any other 
circumstances. The American 
manufacturer who is so weak or 
so foolish as to be “scolded” or 
cajoled into going after export 
trade on the imitative, price-cut- 
ting basis, simply on account of 
Germany or any other “com- 
peting” nation, is surely going to 
make a miserable failure of his 
export trade. His whole hature, 
his experience, his training, his 
~principle will rebel against that 
way of doing things. That sort 
of business does not appeal to the 
American’s idea of progress, of 
profit, of policy, of prestige, of 
permanence, 

Here is an actual illustration: 
About fifteen vears ago a rather 
small concern in New York, in 
existence about ten years and do- 
ing a domestic business only, de- 
cided to go after export trade in 
a limited way. There was plenty 
of “competition” from Germany, 
England, France and other Euro- 
pean countries. The business 
grew slowly at first, but in spite 
of the fact that the goods offered 
were identical in every way with 
those sold at home, it went stead- 
ily ahead. 

After a while the labels and 
package enclosures were printed 
in Spanish where goods were in- 
tended for countries where that 
language prevailed, but no change 
whatever was made in the quality 
or style of the goods or the man- 
ner of packing. Prices were ap- 
proximately the same for export 
trade as for the domestic mar- 
ket and were based on cost of 
production and selling expense, 
without anv regard to the quo- 
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tations on competing goods from 
Germany or any other European 
country. | : : 
To-day this concern is doing a 
large export trade with many 
countries. Its export . business 
represents one-third of the entire 
volume. done and is~growing all 
the time. Only two years ago a 
radical and arbitrary change was 
made in the size of the packages. 
This was done merely to conform 
to changed conditions in the 
domestic market. Exactly the 
same changes were made in goods 
intended for export trade. They 
were able to “put it over” because 
they had established themselves ; 
created a standing and reputation 
in foreign markets. The buyers 
were not only willing, but glad to 
accept the goods as they wanted 
to sell them. 


IF IT WERE TRUE 


If it were true that “You must 
make the goods as the buyer 
wants to buy them, not as you 
want to sell them,” then the In- 
ternational Harvester Company 
would be selling a crude scythe 
and cradle in some foreign coun- 
tries instead of the reapers and 
binders designed by McCormick 
and Deering; the typewriter fac- 
tories would be turning out quill 
pens and other antiquated writing 
instruments for export trade; the 
Standard Oil Company would be 
offering foreigners rush lights in 
stead of refined kerosene and 
modern lamps to burn it in; the 
U. S. Steel Corporation would 
have to supply material for stone 
walls and rail fences instead of 
barbed wire and the various 
kinds of wire fencing it exports 
all over the world by the ship- 
load. So much for giving the 
buyer what he wants instead of 
what he needs. 

There is no mystery about ex- 
port trade; no insurmountable 
conditions; nothing very peculiar. 
There is no great difference in 
temperament or requirements 
among foreign merchants. and 
consumers to what the American 
manufacturer finds among the 
many varieties of human beings 
he has to deal with right here in 
the United States. 
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If Your Advertising 
Booklet Doesn't “ Pull” 


you need CAMEO, and if it 
does “pull,” CAMEO will 
make it more effective. 

The reason is that CAMEO 
lends a charm and distinction 
of its own to good typog- 
raphy and engravings. 

CAMEO is an absolutely 
lustreless, coated paper which 
enriches illustrations, deepens 


half-tones, dignifies type. 















CAMEO 
PAPER 


White or Sepia—for Printed Matter 


There is no reflection of light, 
no glare from CAMEO. 
Therefore it pleases the eye. 
Next, its marvelous, velvety 
surface gives a photogravure 
effect to common half-tones. 
A two-tone ink, brown or 
green, on Sepia CAMEO, 
‘gives the slahies effect pos- 
sible with one-impression 
printing. 
Our Specimen Book is Yours 
for the ashing. It should be in the 


hands of every man who has to do 
with printing. 


S.D. WARREN & CO. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines 
of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 


163 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Fey to Happiness and Success 


iim tn over.a Million and a Quarter Homes 
DEVOTED TO ART, LYZSeSSRE SCIENCE AND THE HOME CIRCy 
VOL. XXIV Vi) pn4 ©. 
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JANUARY ComrorT 


will engross the family inter- 
est at a million and a quarter 
firesides through the long win- 
ter evenings, and it will steer 


a Raft of 
Trade to Its 
Advertisers 


1911 is COMFORT’S best and biggest year so far; 
we have made a substantial gain in advertising 
patronage, and have given a better paper and more 
pages, which our subscribers appreciate. COM: 
FORT’S prospect for next year is bright; the pros: 
perity of our rural subscribers and the diminished 
buying power of the city populace has incited big 
advertisers to get the farmer trade by advertising 
in COMFORT. 


Give Your 
Business a 
Big Boost 


by running an ad. in January COMFORT 
and all through the year; it pays because 
COMFORT’S circulation is 80% rural. 


January forms close December 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or send direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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SIX DAYS WITH A “SMALL 
TOWN” MERCHANT 


HOW ONE RURAL DEALER SIZED UP 
THE MAIL ADVERTISEMENTS THAT 
CAME TO HIM DAY BY DAY—THE 
“DEALER HELP” THAT SCORED A 
HIT AND SOME OTHERS THAT DID 
NOT—SLIP-SHOD MAILING METH- 
ODS DETRACT—SEVEN-EIGHTHS OF 
MATTER FAILS 


By Frank Farrington. 


{Eprrorrat Note:—Mr. Farrington is 
a merchant who lives at Delhi, N. Y., 
a village in the western foothills of the 
Catskills, population, 2,500. He is a 
type of dealer in the “small town” of 
which so much has been said of late. 
He is in the midst of a prosperous 
farming community, where the standard 
of living among the large dairymen is 
as high as anywhere in rural Aaerte. 
Mr. Farrington remarks in his letter 
accompanying his manuscript: “Adver- 
tisers know pretty well what the big 
retailers think, but little has been done 
to get the — of view of the small 
man—and the small man sells a very 
large proportion, if not most, of the 
goods.” 

Advertisers selling through small 
town dealers may easily profit from 
suggestions made in this descriptive 
chronicle, which will supplement the 
“Six-Day Diary of a Suburban Dealer,” 
a two weeks ago in PrinTers’ 
NK. 


In something more than fifteen 
years of retail store management 
in which time the stock covered 
drugs and medicines with all the 
other drug store lines, and sta- 
tionery, books, sporting goods and 
innumerable other lines that go 
with the above and some that do 
not, I have received several tons 
of manufacturers’ literature, so- 
called. I am not stretchinz the 
truth when I say that seven- 
eighths of this has fatled to hit 
the mark, 

The matter considered below is 
what has come in in a series of 
seven or eight consecutive days, 
and the opinions regarding it have 
been noted down in an entirely 
unbiased way as the matter was 
first opened and examined. 

Every bit of mail that cames to 
me is always examined and given 
a chance to interest me. I go far 
enough into it to see what is for 
sale and if the goods are such 
as I might sell, what the particu- 
lar proposition is. This is more 
than a good many dealers do for 
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the advertising because I have 
talked with many, and I have seen 
them throw circular matter into 
the waste basket unopened. The 
moral to this is that to interest 
the average merchant the adver- 
tising would probably need to be 
more attractive or catchy in out- 
side appearance than to get my at- 
tention. 

The first thing to come after I 
started this little collection was 
what appeared to be a thin, large 
paper catalogue, and I glanced at 
the cover title and read, “Re. 
duced Price List Brass Craft 
Catalogue.” I opened and saw 
“Supplement No. 66 to Pyrography 
Catalogue,” and this was followed 
by a page of illustrations of bass- 
wood pyrography goods! “That's 
funny,” thought I. Brass craft 
basswood is new to me. I ran 
over a few pages and came to 
“Supplement No. 17 to Brass 
Craft Catalogue.” While I was 
moderately interested in brass 
goods this seemed to be al! sup- 
plement, so I turned back to the ~ 
front cover and looked again, and 
this time I read the fine type and 
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found that I had missed the im- 
portant part. It read then, “R-- 
duced Price List to be used in 
connection with Brass Craft Cata- 
logue (Lion Cover).” Well, I 
didn’t have any brass goods cata- 
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GA little book —a new 


little book on advertising — 
bound in brown boards— 
printed from re-cut Caslon 
type on Old Stratford An- 
tique Laid—and written by 
Glen Buck—is now ready for 
distribution. It’s The Glen 
Buck Book, Number Five. 
Aside from a typographical 
error or two—for which, of 
course, the printer alone is 
blamable—it’s an attractive 
little book and should be of 
interest to the choice few who 
hope for better things in ad- 
vertising. And it will be 
sent free for the asking. A 
request to The Glen Buck 
Company, First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, 
will bring a copy to you—pro- 
viding the request is received 
before edition is exhausted. 
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logue with a lion cover, so that 
ended that exhibit. 


HERE’S ONE ATTENTION-GETTER 


Number 2 would get anybody’s 
attention for at least a minute, I 
think. It was a bright red cover 
with address and stamp right on 
the outside and a paper clip to 


THE BRIGHTEST THING IN THE MAIL. 
SEE DESCRIPTION 


hold it together. It read “Get 
Next” in letters nearly two inches 
high. At the top was an open- 
ing cut out about one inch by 
four, and through this looked four 
girls who were not so bad. The 
advice seemed worth taking, and 
I tipped back in my chair and 
opened the booklet. Inside five 
full length girls appeared, one on 
a page and each page enough 
longer than the previous to show 
the girls all in a row. On each 
page beside the girl was what was 
evidently intended to be a verse of 
poetry. One read, “Get Next to 
the Dinner Girl” and the verse 
was like this: 

She likes to put on her best bib and 

tucker, 
With a dressy young man to take her 
to supper. 

Well, I didn’t read all the ter- 
rible jingles, but I did look at all 
the girls and found on the last 
page a statement that “Quality 
Tailoring” was the correct term 
for “International Tailoring.” 

That didn’t mean much to me. 
I just wondered why the Inter- 
national people were sending me 
the book, as there didn’t seem 
to be any local dealer’s name on 
it, and it was not until I took 
it up to mention here that I found 
the local dealer’s name on the 
back cover. Its imprint in gold 
letters on the bright red cover 
paper had not attracted my atten- 
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tion at all, as I had examined 
the book. But I must say they 
were a sporty 10oking bunch of 
girls. 

No. 3 was a little booklet that 
came in a letter from a book job- 
ber as a filler. The front cover 
was headed, “The Most Popular 
Books for Little Girls.” That 
looked good because I myself have 
a little girl who is fond of books, 
so I got past the otherwise unat- 
tractive front with the author's 
picture on it and found that the 
inside described a series of books 
that it seemed to me would make 
a hit with anyone buying for lit- 
tle girls. I made a note of that 
series at once. 


WANTS TO FIND THE NUB OF THE 
PROPOSITION 


No. 4. The first thing I do 
upon opening a circular envelope 
is to try to find the nub of the 
thing, the form letter or the 
printed offer that tells the story. 
It’s a waste of time to look at 
the printed matter before know- 
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ing what it means. [his circular 
matter from Roover Bros.’ Ma- 
chine Tool Works, was one of 
the sort that puzzles a fellow to 
find the nub. First, a little slip 
with seal impressions on it. Then 
a long list of prices on emboss- 
ers by number. An order blank. 
A sheet of ladies’ note paper with 
prices and embossings all over it 
and part of them one side up and 
part another. At last the letter, 
or rather circular printed on a let- 
ter head. The goods advertised 
were all right, and the house was 
all right, but I didn’t want any- 
thing that day and as for preserv- 
ing a miscellaneous bunch of half 
a dozen circulars all of different 
sizes, too much bother! 

A man doesn’t regard an en- 
velope full of advertising as a 
prize package, and hanker for the 
pleasure of diving into it a dozen 
times in the hope of finally bring- 
ing forth a valuable premium. 
He likes to pull out one piece of 
printed matter, well printed and 
telling without delay or piffle what 


there is about it. A neat little 
booklet or folder combining in 
its pages all the information that 
is scattered through a half a dozen 
pieces as in the above is what 
gets to the mark. Shotgun loads 
are too scattering. 

No. 5. Hudson’s Chocolates 
circular drew this number. The 
envelope was merely an ordinary 
white baronial envelope, about a 
No. 5, but there was a style about 
the way the address was written 
on it that caught my eye and 
seemed to have a personal attrac- 
tion in spite of the one cent post- 
age. 

The contents of this envelope 
were a good order blank which 
was not in duplicate as it should 
be, because every dealer wants to 
or should want to keep a duplicate 
of his order, and a letter head cir- 
cular headed, “This Is Sale Talk 
Number Two—Not a Circular 
Letter. Read it.” I didn’t read it. 

No. 6. Just an ordinary one- 
cent postage envelope with Sel- 
chow & Righter Company in the 
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corner. When I opened it out 
came only one folder,-a single 
page about 6 by 9 inches and 
printed on only one side. But it 
told its story and showed the 
goods quickly, and a man who 
would look at it at all could. tell 
in a moment whether it interested 
him or not, and if it did, it would 
take but another moment to de- 
cide whether or not to buy. 

No. 7. The Buffalo Specialty 
Company send under two-cent 
postage what seems to be a four- 


oe #56 GLO8tS 
FiSm FOODS. 
Bind Cacts AND FOOe 


Toledo A 0 Yun 


SEASON 1911-1912 
a ee 


Dear Sir:— 


Enclosed find circular of my Complete Aquariums, to retail at 10¢ 


each. READ IT CAREFULLY 


There is a good profit and advertisement for the Merchant in nandling 


these aquariums. 


Ar 
with the| ~ 


which the 
Not 
also the 
“Trusting to be favored with your orders, I am, 





Yours very truly, 
VINCENT SANFORD. 
you cannot use the 10¢ assortment, send me a 
small érder for Coléfish, and see what a big demand there is for them. They 
sell on sight from 5¢ to 15e each, and there is 100% profit in them for you. 


P. S.—If you think 


ANOTHER DODGE TO PUT GUMPTION INTO A FORM LETTER 


page typewritten letter, but upon 
examination only two pages are 
letter. The other two are order 
blank and sample of letter they'll 
send to the dealer’s mailing list. 
They offer me a standard foun- 
tain pen free with an initial order 
for a new article in an $11 quan- 
tity. The letter is mighty easy 
to read, and I didn’t mind its 
two full pages. If they had in- 
stead of offering the goods on 
thirty days’ approval, offered them 
on sixty days’ time, I would prob- 
ably have ordered. When the 
time is only thirty days it doesn’t 
give a dealer time enough to. get 
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the goods in and advertise them 
and get them back. He ought to 
be given time to make good if 
he is expected to do it. 

‘No. 8. Here is one of the cases 
where attempted co-operation with 
the dealer lacks in system and 
causes useless expense. The form 
letter enclosed was well done on 
a good letter head. The advertis- 
ing all opened up in attractive 
form. The plan is a good one, 
and I believe it is developing busi- 
ness, but in order to show one 
of the leaks in such 
a system I will tell 
the story. 

The water depart- 
ment of the French 
Lick Springs Hotel 
Company send to the 
drug jobber a pack- 
age of splits or sam- 
ples of Pluto Water 
marked for the deal- 
er. They write to 
him that they have. 
sent him a _ sample 
package of the water 
for each of his phy- 
sicians, and that it 
will come _ along 
through such a jobber 
in due time. They 
enclose with their 
dealer letter a sample 
of a letter such as 
they are mailing to 
the physicians who 
are in his town. They 
ask the dealer to see 
that the doctor gets 
his package. 

They followed this 
course with me per- 
haps five years ago, and the 
work was done at my end as di- 
rected. It produced no results. 
They repeated after a time, with- 
out my solicitation. Still no re- 
sults. They repeated again, and I 
gave up delivering the samples in 
town and wrote the jobbers not 
to forward me any more. I called 
the whole thing off by letter, | 
thought. Evidently, my letters to 
manufacturer and jobber went 
astray for the samples are still 
coming, and the letters to me and 
the series of five letters each time 
to. our aero still come 
through, though one of the phy- 
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sicians is dead and two have left 
town. I believe the only call we 
ever had for the water was from 
another druggist who wanted to 
know if we had any of their free 
samples. 

Why has it not paid here? Prob- 
ably because of local conditions, . 
The physicians here use very lit- 
tle such medicinal water. They 
need to be educated to it perhaps, 
and while this way looks like a 
good one, it has not proved so, 
In any event the head of such 
an extensive sampling campaign 
ought to have a follow-up system 
that would discover when and 
where the plan is producing noth- 
ing but expense. 

No. 9. This was a complete 
order list on long pages, wire 
stitched at the top, and contained 
the names of all the popular fifty- 
cent copyright books by all pub- 
lishers. There was no literature 
with it and none needed. The 
only objection to such a list is 
the absence of a duplicate, and 
it would increase the expense un- 
duly to include it. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that whenever practic- 
able the dealer ought to be given 
some simple way of keeping a 
copy of his order, whether for 
books or biscuits. 

No. 10. The Cortright Metal 
Shingle Advocate, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Some local dealer has given 
these people my name because he 
thinks me a possible builder and 
for a couple of weeks I’ve been 
getting this house organ until | 
am finding myself looking to see 
if the houses I pass have metal 
shingles. This is a good sample 
of the kind of advertising a manu- 
facturer of building or furnishing 
supplies might well send to pros- 
pects, or send to dealers’ lists. If 
[ had not been interested in build- 
ing I would probably have given 
the matter only a cursory inspec- 
tion, but anyone who is thinking 
of building will stop anywhere 
and almost any time to look at 
pictures of houses that may pos- 
sibly offer ideas in construction. 
I nurse a hope that the local 
dealer now handling these goods 
may know more about them than 
one who had some on his counter 
a year or so ago. I picked up 
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one and asked him about them. 
He did not know how much they 
cost or how they compared in 
price, looks or durability with 
cedar shingles. A dealer like that 
will do the manufacturer more 
than a little harm if he is allowed 
to continue in that way. 


WANTS PRICES QUOTED 


No. 11.. This was a big folder 
from the American Soda Fountain 
Company with four large pages 
showing fountains.as they look set 
up in stores all over the coun- 
try. That naturally interested me 
though perhaps not in the mar- 
ket for a fountain. A merchant 
likes to see pictures of the in- 
side of other fellows’ stores. Of 
course, this circular claimed that 
its fountains were the best. They 
all do that. But what it failed 
to do was to give a single price. 
The most interesting thing about 
buying a fountain is the price. 
A man won’t go a step without 
knowing that. And not a price or 
a suggestion about prices in this 
(or in most) soda fountain ad- 
vertising. If there had been given 
under each of those twenty-eight 
pictures the cost of that fountain 
as installed, I would have given 
every picture the most careful ex- 
amination, and so would any pos- 
sible purchaser of a fountain. 

No.12. The General Drug Com- 
pany, New York, evidently are 
trying to introduce a new remedy, 
“Midol.” The first page of their 
folder makes attractive statements 
regarding it and arouses interest 
and curiosity arid a clean cut of- 
fer to send a certain amount for 
a certain sum of money would 
get some responses. But instead 
of going ahead inside with their 
Midol talk they fill the next pages 
with combination offers of Midol 
free with certain other goods, and 
do not even quote a price on the 
Midol. Can it be bought alone? 
From the advertising I should say 
not. Anyway could you blame a 
druggist if he did not see fit to 
order from $16 to $36 worth of 
preparations he did not want in 
order to get a sample dozen of 
something new that he might have 
no use for after he got it? These 
mixed propositions ought to be 
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on the side and the main proposi- 
tion made as clear as light. 


NEW WRINKLE IN RETURN POSTCARD 


No. 13. This showed me some- 
thing that was new to me at least. 
Here was a piece of heavy stock 
about 9 by 11% inches advertis- 
ing a product of the William Con- 
nors Paint Manufacturing Co., 
Troy, N. Y. Never mind what 
was printed on one side. Lay- 
ing it the advertising side up, a 
section the short way across was 
folded up over, three inches from 
the bottom. Down in the corner 
of this piece my address was writ- 
ten in about the same position as 
on an envelope.. Then a section 
3%4 inches wide from the top was 
folded so that it lapped down over 
the first piece. Do you see now 
that this left my address just 
showing at the bottom below the 
edge of the second fold? Above 
my address in a position where 
it was covered with the flap down 
was printed, “Would like further 
information about American Seal 
roof paint, etc. Instruct your rep- 
resentative to call.” 

This part of the whole was per- 
forated in the size of a postal so 
that it could be torn off and 
mailed. On the other side it was 
addressed to the manufacturer. 
Isn’t this the last word in a re- 
turn postal card? The prospect 
does not even have to sign it. 
did not want any paint, but it was 
so easy that I nearly sent the 
card back just the same. 

No. 14. This was the regular 
catalogue of the U. S. Playing Card 
Company, Cincinnati, and was 
complete, of course, except one 
important lack, important in any 
catalogue to which a dealer is like- 
ly to refer in a search for some one 
item: it has no table of contents 
or index. Searching for a needle 
in a haystack is much the same 
as trying to find a certain thing 
in an unindexed catalogue. 

No. 15. Another new wrinkle 
was sprung on me by Vincent 
Sanford, the gold fish man, To- 
ledo, O. The circular letter, etc., 
came under two cent postage, and 
no attempt was made to insert my 
name in the form letter inside 
but on the flap of the envelope 


it read, in fac-simile of handwrit- 
ing, “Pardon me. I forgot to put 
your name on the letter inside.” 


ATTRACTED BY FREE DEAL 


No. 16. This contained a list of 
premiums given with Babbitt’s 
soap and other products, but the 
nub came right fo the surface. It 
was a dodger sized circular 
headed, “Last Call! B. T. Bab- 
bitt’s big deal expires in 10 days,” 
Below this was briefly told what 
the deal was. . It was a plain, 
straightforward appeal for orders 
on a basis of a special free deal 
offer. Any such offer plainly put 
and sent to the trade without so 
much other literature with it as 
to obscure it will get the response 
it deserves because the trade 
knows what it wants. A hitherto 
unknown offer of so much stock, 
of a sort as staple as wheat, free 
with certain other standard goods 
will not be passed by by dealers 
who know their business. When 
it does not bring a fair response 
it is safe to assume that there 
is something lacking in the reputa- 
tion of either goods or house. ° 


WHICH WINS THE PALM 


No. 17. Nobody knows how to 
get out advertising that hits me, 
the dealer, quite as hard as the 
National Cash Register Company. 
I am glad that one of their pieces 
of publicity came along just while 
I was making this collection; one 
of their best at that. 

As this advertisement appears 
in the mail it is 434 by 734 inches, 
and in the upper right hand corner 
is a white space a little larger than 
the stamp that occupies it. There 
is white space for the address 
also. Otherwise the front is in a 
greenish background with a nar- 
row blue border. On the left of 
the address is the head and shoul- 
ders of a man. full height of the 
address side of the folder, and in 
his hand he appears to be holding 
a book or magazine which he is 
looking at intently. The book is 
bright red and about 2%4 by 1% 
inches and across it in white let- 
ters is “Think!” 

Upon removing the paper clip 
that holds the folder shut one 
sees perhaps for the first time that 
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the red book is really inside and 
shows through a cut out opening 
in the cover. And what is fur- 
ther interesting and surprising is 
the fact that when the cover is 
raised the red book is found to 
be in fact a little red booklet 2% 
inches by 4% and stuck through 
a slit in the under fold so that it 
can easily be taken out. 

First inside page bears a cut of 
Stephenson and also of the loco- 
motive he invented with the fol- 
lowing: “Think what George Ste- 
phenson did for the world when 
he thought of the steam locomo- 
tive. He gave to the world the pow- 
er for the cheap transportation of 
men and goods.” Succeeding pages 
treat in the same way of Morse, 
Bell, Howe, McCormick, Edison 
and Fulton. While last comes Ja- 
cob Ritty and the cash register 
with six pages connecting up 
thought with the use of the ma- 
chine. 

In the above ways, coupled with 
the fine workmanship for which 
the N. C. R. print shop is famous, 
this advertisement stands out as 
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one of the best things a dealer can 
hope to get in his advertising mail. 

This little collection is average 
in every respect as far as my own 
experience is concerned. It is 
comparatively seldom that the re- 
tailer gets a piece of mail adver- 
tising that stands out above the 
rest in @ conspicuous way. 

The mechanical work is usually 
best on the advertising of store 
fixtures and mechanical appliances, 
and worst on that of patent medi- 
cines. And through most of it 
runs a strain of some sort that 
seems to show that the man be- 
hind the advertising does not un- 
derstand the dealer and his. atti- 
tude or his peculiarities. 

—_———+or 


THORNTON JOINS “RED. BOOK” 
ADVERTISING STAFF 


Albert M. Thornton, who for sev- 
eral years was identified with the 
Hearst organization, and during - the 
last five years has been eastern ad- 
vertising manager for the Pactfic 
Monthly, has joined the advertising 
department of the Red Book Magazine. 
Mr. Thornton’s services will cover part 
of the Western territory. 
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@ The handsome“ Buckeye Proofs” 
which we send free by Express if 
requested on your business letter- 
head, will teach you more about 
cover-paper economics in five min- 
utes than you could learn in five 
years by reading cover-paper ad- 
vertisements. 


\e 
Covers 


@Every advertising man should 
have these “proofs,” and most of 
them should also have one or both 
of the Buckeye Sample Books. 


Single Thick Weights are in 

Book No. 1, Double Thick 

a — Finish are in Book 
0. 4 


Your printer knows where to buy 
the stock. 
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BREAKING INTO THE NEW 
YORK MARKET 


THE HECKLING—EACH COMMODITY 
HAS ITS OWN CONDITIONS—Ex- 
CLUSIVE STORE FOR INTRODUCTION 
ONLY—LET THE PEOPLE KNOW 
WHERE THE ARTICLE CAN BE PUR- 
CHASED 


By W. R. Hotchkin, 


Advertising Director, Gimbel Brothers, 
New York; previously for ten years 
Advertising Director, John 

anamaker. 


VI 


These articles, written from the 
viewpoint of one who has spent 
twenty-five years in the retail 
business, naturally do not coincide 
with many of the ideas of general 
advertisers. 

But, it must be remembered 
that I am not attempting to point 
out the only way, but rather one 

ood way to “Break into the New 

ork Market.” with certain kinds 
of commodities. 

It should also be remembered 
that I have been asked to write 
on the subject of “Breaking into 
New York,” which means the in- 
troduction of new commodities, 
and by no means implies that they 
are to be permanently sold under 
the same methods with which they 
have been introduced. 

Having had so many experi- 
ences with new commodities, and 
knowing exactly how the big 
stores feel toward them, I have 
advised that, in most cases, one 
store should be selected for the 
introduction of many things. 

Now, I am asked, “Is*it always 
advisable for a manufacturer to 
tie up to one store,” and my re- 
ply is, 

“Certainly not.” 

Each commodity has its own 
conditions to face, and each prob- 
lem must be individually solved. 
If the maker of a new breakfast 
food has the capital for‘a big ad- 
vertising campaign, perhaps he 
can get all the stores to stock up, 
by making an exhibit of his plans. 
But, if I were the manufacturer, I 
would rather make some proposi- 
tion to James Butler that would 
make all his stores exploit my 
commodity in an enthusiastic way. 
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Again, if I had a high-class food 
commodity, and could get Park & 
Tilford to let me exploit it over 
their name, and distribute it 
through their stores, I would 

ladly confine the article to them, 
oa a liberal introductory period, 
at least. 

My attention has been called to 
the opinion that Holeproof Hos- 
iery suffered from being confined 
to the stores of Samuel Brill, and 
that, being confined, it made it 
easy for imitators to come on the 
market. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE IMITATOR 


I will answer the last conten- 
tion first. 

Broad distribution never inter- 
fered with the coming of a com- 
petitive article; for all good things, 
not protected by patent, quickly 
bring out imitators. 

I am sure that it was a fine 
thing for Holeproof Hosiery that 
it should be introduced to New 
York City by Samuel Brill. The 
endorsement of Samuel Brill, and 
the splendid advertising he did for 
it, gave Holeproof Hosiery a 
strong and definite standing in 
New York City, and all over the 
continent. 

If twenty stores had been able 
to sell Holeproof Hosiery, none 
of them would have been willing 
to exploit it as Samuel Brill did, 
because it would have been ad- 
vertising a competitor as strongly 
as itself 

As to making a men’s clothing 
store the permanent exclusive 
place, for an article of consump- 
tion by men, women and children, 
is another proposition. A thou- 
sand customers a day make a mag- 
nificent clothing business; and fifty 
thousand would be the fair pro- 
portion for the big store. 

This would seem to indicate the 
wisdom of seeking a broader dis- 
tribution, after the work of intro- 
duction had been done, and the 
commodity had made a big repu- 
tation in the community. And 
also after the store had time to 
get value and credit for the ef- 
fort it had put on the commodity. 

What is good for hosiery is good 
for shoes, gloves, corsets and sim- 

(Continued on page 65) 

















The 
Technique 


Clam Diggi 

It has a technique and it is 
not easily learned. There is a 
certain way of handling the boat, 
of pushing the rake with its 
absurdly long handle into the 
water, of scraping the clams 
into it, of raising the rake— 
why there is as much technique 
about it as there is in playing 
a piano. You may debate with 


a disputatious person if it is 
more useful. 


Probably there isn’t any book 
on the technique of clam dig- 
ging and there isn’t a pete 

evoted to it exclusively. 


If there was a new develop- 
ment in the technique of clam 
digging, the Scientific American 
would record it, as it did the 
development of the steam oyster 
dredge and ever so many other 
things, including those depart- 
ments of science which ve 
their own technical publications 
for specialists in them. 


The Scientific American cov- 
ers the whole field, but it con- 
fines itself to the important 
things, those which affect the 
life of a whole people, rather 
than those which affect only a 
few individuals. 

What it really does is to give 
the news of civilization. It has 
been doing that for sixty-seven 
years. It is doing it now better 
than ever it did, on a bigger, 
broader scale. It is growing 
and widening as science is de- 
veloping, and always it main- 
tains its authority. 

ou are interested in 

stories about the be- 

f great inven- 

the men who 
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are highly significant anec- 

dotes—and true. We will 

be glad to send you a copy. 
R. C. Witson 
General Manager 


Munn & Co., Incorporated 
New York 
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Nothing But Guaranteed Buying Circulation 








Minimum Issue 50,000 copies per number, whereof 
40,000 is guaranteed buying circulation 


(outside of newsstand sales and trade circulation) 


at cost unequaled in any other way 





By Land and Sea chooses its readers in this way— 
It will be mailed under full postage in continuous groups 

to 500,000 registered automobile owners and : 

to 500,000 people who travel for pleasure and recreation. 


These groups are sent out fortnightly in batches of 40,000 
copies of each number, 26 times a year. 


This means a concentration of persons with means and 
willingness to spend money for recreation who have been 
favorably predisposed by our reading pages to listen to you, 
Mr. Advertiser. 


Thus you get the essence of business strategy, constituting 
100% efficiency, 0% of waste. 


Such a publication needs no elaborate argument 
to convince any good business man of its 
superiority over all other advertising media. 


It is at your disposal. 


All you need is a never-ceasing presentation of your 
proposition in By Land and Sea. 


Proof of guaranteed circulation by A. A. A. certificate. 


Specimen numbers and advertising rates submitted on 
application, 
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THIS INTROBUCTORY WILL APPEAR IN THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


BY LAND AND SEA 


ON JANUARY 4th, 1912] 


INTRODUCTORY. Good service is the keynote of modern business. Good service to 
the American traveling and touring public is the keynote of our new fortnightly 
magazine: BY LAND AND SEA 


Our first number of which is herewith presented for your attention and consideration 


‘Service.—It is our aim, ye TRAVELERS and TOURISTS, to put into your 
hands every possible bit of information for the preparation of any trip or tour 
you may be contemplating. Heretofore you had to hunt up this information in 
guidebooks, folders, time tables, or at the offices of railroads, steamships, custom 
brokers, foreign consuls, or at your automobile and touring clubs, until you were 
literally loaded down with cumbersome travel literature. , 

Therefore, we have established, in connection with our publication, a mutual 
SERVICE OFFICE, the manager of which will render you every possible ‘service 
in the preparation of your journeys and motor tours. ‘This service will be given 
FREE of charge to every subscriber on application. 

If you are an automobile tourist, you will find it worth your while to call on 
us for specitic up-to-date information concerning all roads on which you expect to 
travel, in those cases where roads are closed tor repairs, or where newly opened 
roads replace the old highways, our Service Bureau will gladly furnish detailed 
information, . 

Tours.—In every number of “BY LAND AND SEA” during the winter 
months you will find descriptions of ten tours, ranging from 150 to 300 miles, 
each tour radiating from a different important center, with concise road directions 
and newly made outline maps attached to them, With these we shall also publish 
maps of cities along these tours showing main lines of easy ingress and exits. 

Maps.—The description and map of each tour can be easily detached from the 
magazine. This will save you the trouble of carrying a whole volume on your 
tours. 

Vademecum.—To protect these detached maps and road directions against 
weather and wear, each subscriber will receive from us a transparent celluloid 
envelope. capable of holding from one to fifty tours. 

During the open road season, in addition to these extended tours, “BY LAND 
AND SEA” will give eight or ten short tours of about 70 miles for a day’s-end run. 

Any tour previously printed or not yet published by us will be furnished to 
subscribers on application. 

Index.—Every place mentioned on the maps is indexed. This town index 
appears in each issue. When you wish to go to any place, you need only consult 
this index. It will tell you, it previously published by us, just where to find the 
place or town desired. 

Foreign Service.—Out-of-town subscribers may find it convenient to have us 
procure railroad or steamship transportation for them, or to have our custom 
house broker assist them in any custom house operations in this or other countries. 

Subscribers intending to travel abroad should communicate with our Service 
Department in order to get acquainted with the exigencies of such a trip. 

In short, our free Service Department will aim to spare you many of those. 
petty preliminary annoyances which jar one’s nerves and spoil anticipated pleasures, 

To readers intending to travel in other countries we offer all facilities in ob- 
taining licenses, road maps and representation in custom house matters in all 
seaports. We will also supply you with the best tours of Europe and other infor- 
mation necessary for a pleasant trip abroad, either through our magazine or by 
fae correspondence. Each issue will contain a schedule of distances to and 

tween the most important travel centers abroad. 

Technical Notes.—For readers with a technical turn of mind “BY LAND AND 
SEA” will publish in each issue a synopsis and descriptive abstract of special 
articles of permanent value published in the ‘principal. automobile periodicals. 

Novelties.—A summary of the various devices, new attachments or accessories, 
designed. to add to the Sasoire or comfort of motorists, will also be published, 
giving the names and addresses of the makers and the price of the device. 

There is also a page devoted to “My Lady’s Fancies,” containing hints for 
travel trousseaux. 

Travel Comfort.—“BY LAND AND SEA” will show you how to travel for 
comfort, education and. pleasure.. How to see the best things in the shortest time, 
the principal points of interest in each city, town or village through which your 
path of travel runs, both in America and abroad, 

4 g¢ Dates; Hotels,—Each issue will contain the sailing dates of steam- 
ships, their rates and other information necessary to the traveler. 

We will tell you about the best hotels, sages and repair shops where you can 
stop. This list can be detached on the dotted lines, in the same manner as the 

maps. - 
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By refusing any remuneration for these listings, our magazine puts itself 
under no obligation to hotel managers or garage owners, leaving us thus in g 
neutral position to publish the truth, as reported to us by our scout service or by 
our subscribers. i 

ane detracts so much from the enjoyment of a trip as the 
constant annoyance of being nnmetase This applies both to hotel and garage 
expenses. If, while touring, you find such conditions to exist, we ask you to 
report to us, and the names of the offenders will be dropped from our hotel 
garege directory. 

Mutual Service.—Any other information concerning roads or road conditions, 
as well as any entertaining travel experience or good snapshots of travel scenes 
from our subscribers will be welcomed by our editor. 

In this way by our union of strength we will bring about a new order of things 
—all for the benefit, comfort and pleasure of the automobile tourists in this country, 

Good Reading.—During your travels there will come periods of rest, with 
quiet hours of leisure. en you will enjoy our racy stories of travel and of 
romance. These will entertain you and help you to pass away an otherwise un- 
occupied hour or evening, without having to lug along with you any “Pigskin 
Library” for your reading entertainment. . 

Pictures.—In every other respect you will find “BY LAND AND SEA” a 
magazine of unusually interesting reading. Our illustrations will be from the best 
of photographs and special drawings reproduced on the best of paper. 

ducational Comfort.—Those of our readers who do not happen to be traveling 
may sit at their firesides, and travel the world over in fancy, while they lance 
over the pictures and stories contained in each issue of “BY LAND AN EA.” 
The travels described in each magazine are so vividly expressed and the pictures 
so clearly given that such perusal will produce a mental image upon the mind of 
the reader and make him think that he is viewing the very scene itself. 

Permanent Value.—We have now outlined to you our purpose in publishing 
“BY LAND AND SEA,” and the direct benefits which you, as a subscriber, 
receive. 

The yearly subscription price is ge for twenty-six issues. Single copies 
twenty-five cents, and back numbers fifty cents. 

Therefore, if ae wish to get the full benefit of this publication, it will Pay 
you to subscribe by the year now, and to keep all back numbers. Thus you wi 
nave the most up-to-date touring book and general traveling guide. 


E. E, SCHWARZKOPF, Publisher. 





Established 1883 


Atoz Printing Company 
South Whitley, Indiana 


Large Editions Exclusively 


Facilities Unsurpassed for Printing 
Booklets and General Advertising 
Literature for National Distribution 
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ilar articles of general manufac- 
ture. 

One query asks: “How would 
you introduce a new perfume, or 
tooth powder?” 

Every drug store, and every 
general store, has stocks fiiled with 
many different kind of perfumes 
and tooth powders. No store is 
willing to add competitive lines, 
unless some very definite advan- 
tage is offered. As stated in an- 
other article, it only confuses both 
customers and sales people, to add 
to the number already in stock. 

INTRODUCING A NEW PERFUME 

But. the maker of a new per- 

fume comes to the big store and 
shows him the artist’s sketch, in 
color, of a beautiful floral booth 
that he will erect for his demon- 
stration. He offers to supply a 
smart and good-looking girl to 
blow the perfume, which he sup- 
plies, into the air through atom- 
izers. -He pictures a very charm- 
ing and artistic feature which he 
will supply, if the space is given 
him. : 
Then he promises to pay for 
the newspaper advertising of his 
perfume, over the store’s name. 
He offers to secure space to place 
a card in the street cars, where 
his perfume is exploited, in artis- 
tic manner, over the store’s sig- 
nature. Perhaps he supplies per- 
fumed blotters for the customers, 
and sprays madame’s handker- 
chief. 

Thus he comes with real value 
to offer the store, and he secures 
his opportunity. After that, it all 
depends on his perfume. If he 
makes a hit, other stores will want 
him to come to them, when he 
is ready to broaden his distribution. 

One vital requisite of advertis- 
ing that sells goods, is to let peo- 
ple know where the article can be 
purchased. Most general adver- 
tising does not do this. That is 
why there is so much _ substitu- 
tion. The advertiser thinks it is 
enough to say: “Sold in all good 
stores,” when only a dozen sell it. 
It looks like clever flattery for 
the stores that sell his goods; but 
the person in whom the adver- 
tisement has aroused casual inter- 
est would often need a detective 
force to locate the article in a 


week’s time—and so advertising 
results go glimmering. 

This is one strong reason why 
one store should be used for the 
introduction of an article, for the 
name of the store that sells the 
commodity is always in evidence. 

Another point. The store ad- 
vertises in its own columns: “The 
next time you are in Gimbel’s Iet 
us demonstrate the Apollo for 
you.” The advertisement has 
aroused interest in the Apollo, but 
perhaps it was forgotten; but, the 
next time that person finds her- 
self in Gimbel’s, the thought 
comes: “What was it I wanted to 
see here the next time I came in? 
Oh, yes, the Apollo.” And she 
goes up to hear it, and the mat- 
ter is up to the salesman. The 
advertisement has served its whole 
purpose. 

But, if the store’s name had not 
been used, the instrument might 
never have been thought of again 
—at least not until another adver- 
tisement had been read. 

The buying of the goods must 
be made easy for the person who 
reads the advertisement, and the 
chief point of all is where to buy 
them. Of course, after an article 
has become so well known as to 
be on general sale, this point as- 
sumes less importance. 


_— 
CLEVER WRITER IS DANGEROUS 


There is the clever copy writer. He 


is by far the most dangerous. The 
man who spends too much time polish- 
ing his sentences and improving his 
diction is apt to neglect his research 
work after facts. ive me the man 
who occasionally makes a blunder in 
his English, but who gets results, over 
the clever copy man every time. 

Then there is the advertising man- 
ager, the man who has a broad per- 
spective of the whole business. He 
generally has come up from the rubber 
—. and clever copy writing ranks, 
but he now has a wider vision. . He 
has grasped the scientific principles of 
the business. He knows how to apply 
the laws without waste, and to get 
results.—E. St. Elmo Lewis. 

tO 


AEROPLANES AND COMMERCE 


Aeroplanes are becoming a factor of 
international commerce, The records 
of the Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, show 
that more than $50,000 worth of aero- 
planes were imported into, and exported 
from the United States in the months 
of July, August and September of the 
current year. 
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LEGAL REPRESSION OF DIS- 
HONEST ADVERTISING 


“PRINTERS INK’S” DRAFT OF A LAW 
WHICH, IF BACKED BY LOCAL 
CLUBS OF THE A, A. C. OF A,, 
WOULD ELIMINATE THE FRAUD 
AND MAKE HONEST ADVERTISING 
MORE EFFECTIVE—PLAN SUGGEST- 
ED SIMILAR TO THAT NOW SUC- 
CESSFULLY OPERATED BY THE BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


By John Irving Romer, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx. 


II 


In following up the discussion 
begun -last week, one of the first 
points that it seems important to 
make is to answer the question 
whether, in fact, the legislative an- 
gle is the best angle from which 
to approach this whole matter of 
dishonest advertising. In discuss- 
ing our plan with prominent ad- 
vertising men, the first objection 
Printers’ Ink has had to meet is 
this: “There is too much legisla- 
tion already restricting business 
men. What business needs is not 
more law, but less law. All we 
ask is a free hand to work out 
our own salvation. The rogue 
will run his course, and can be 
trusted to eliminate himself.” 

Our answer to that is: Would 
you approve of having the laws 
against burglary taken off the 
statute books? No honest man 
has anything to fear from any 
honest law, provided it is so drawn 
as to be free from all ambiguity. 
We absolutely agree that there is 
no sense in putting another law 
upon the statute books if it is to 
lie there a dead letter. Not mere- 
ly a law but a police power must 
be provided. We are against any 
law unless at the same time it ts 
made . somebody's business to 
watch out for infractions of the 
law, to collect the evidence and 
see that the case is pressed. 

It would appear that the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
‘ica has precisely the machinery 
necessary to make a proper law 
effective. There are in this or- 
ganization to-day 102 separate 
clubs in as many different cities 
throughout the country with an 


aggregate membership of over 
6,000. There are still other im- 
portant clubs which are in sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the A. 
A. C. of A., although they have 
not actually affiliated with the na- 
tional organization. 

If President Coleman, the other 
executive officers of the A. A. C. 
of A. and the officers of the in- 
dividual clubs will recognize the 
proposed plan as practical and 
calculated to put their purposes 
on a concrete and definite basis, 
then there is nothing to prevent 
the movement taking form and go- 
ing into effect instantly. 

In the daily papers of New 
York, one occasionally sees a lit- 
tle item like the following: 


TO DISBAR FIFTEEN LAWYERS. 


Bar Association’s Censors Take a 
Block of Cases to Court. 


Einar Chrystie, counsel of the Griey- 
ance Committee of the Bar Associa- 
tion, filed yesterday with the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court applica- 
tions for the disbarment of fifteen 
attorneys. He declined to reveal their 
ag or discuss the charges against 
them. 


In New York, there are from 
13,000 to 15,000 lawyers. About 
2,000 of them constitute the Bar 
Association. Admission to it is as 
carefully restricted and applicants 
are as closely investigated as in 
the case of the University Club. 

One of the chief objects of the 
Bar Association is to keep the le- 
gal profession free of shysters and 
dishonest practitioners. This is 
the way it works: A lawyer hears 
of some questionable practices on 
the part of another lawyer. He 
telephones the secretary of the so- 
called “Grievance Committee” such 
evidence as he has. The secretary 
investigates on his own account. 
He gives the accused an opportu- 
nity to explain. If a case is made 
out, disbarment proceedings are 


—. 

ow, the great advantage of 
this arrangement is that it is some- 
body’s business to dig up the evi- 
dence, to piece it together and 
see the case through. to the end. 
If it were left to the initiative 
of individual lawyers to correct 
abuses within the ranks of the 
profession, probably nothing 
would ever be done, for no sin- 
gle man would feel like assuming 
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A Meyercord Sign, repro- 
duced in miniature,, actual 
size 18x20 inches 
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“That sign is a 
regular 
trade magnet” 


—said one local distrib- 
utor to a typewriter sales- 
man, 

“T bless the lucky day 
you left it every time I 
glance at my window and 
see the people looking in. 
It connects me up with 
your other advertising— 
and has made me a big 
man in this town.” 


You, too, can utilize the friend-making, 
trade-stimulating power of 


Meyercord Opalescent 


Decalcomania Window Signs 


READ WHAT THE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY SAYS 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY, Inc. 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


Referring to your request for someexpression concerning the effectiveness 
of your sign for windows. 

We are very much pleased to advise that after using The Meyercord 
Decalcomanias for years, we are more enthusiastically in favor of their use 
than ever before. Not only are the signs works of art and highly effective as 
advertising, but they serve to keep alive the close friendship and spirit of 
co-operation that should exist between manufacturer and distributor. 


Yours truly, 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 


Sign advertising is direct 
hand-to-eye advertising 


It fulfills a specific duty in your general advertising campaign. 
Sign advertising is good advertising. It spans the gap between the 
dealer and consumer that exists in so many sales campaigns; is the con- 
necting link that joins the ultimate buyer and the retailer—in the sale, 

Meyercord Window Signs are unusually effective sign advertisements. 
Their bright, artistic appearance in the dealer’s window is the starting 
point for many an extra sale. They change perfunctory trade interest 
to loyal co-operation. The dealer appreciates your interest in him—ex- 
pressed through the medium of an attractive window sign. And his 
friendship and the trade-pulling ability of Meyercord signs help you to 
realize the utmost returns from your entire advertising investment 
and selling expense. 

Meyercord Window Signs are made in open lettered sign-writers ef- 
fect—in pure oi] colors and gold. Look exactly like hand-painted signs, 
Kasy to apply—Impossible to wash oft. Rubbing makes them brighter. 
Are opalescent—don’t shut out the light. 

Write us on your business stationery—enclosing a sample of your 
trade mark or trade slogan—and we will show you—twithout obligating 
you in the least—how attractive you can make them appear in your 
dealers’ windows—and how you can utilize the free advertising space 
these winows afford at a trifling cost. Write—TODAY. 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY, Inc. 


American Manufacturers of Guaranteed Decalcomania Transfer Products 
1107-1112 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
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the burden. What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. 
Something analogous to this sit- 
uation exists in the advertising 
business. You or I hear of some 
flagrant violation of ethics in ad- 
vertising, but we let it go by be- 
cause we are busy or because we 
do not care to appear as a com- 
plainant. But suppose the local ad 
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club had a “Grievance Committee” 
with a secretary whose business it 
was to receive complaints, conduct 
investigations, and, where the facts 
seemed to warrant it, to present 
the evidence to the District At. 
torney. In this connection, it is 
well to point out that prosecuting 
officers are not apt to act in minor 
cases unless a complete and clear. 




























Any person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation who, with intent to sell or in any 
wise dispose of merchandise, securities, 
service, or anything offered by such per- 
son, firm, corporation or association, 
directly or indirectly, to the public for 
sale or distribution, or with intent to 
increase the consumption thereof, or to 
induce the public in any manner to enter 
into any obligation relating thereto, or to 
acquire title thereto, or an interest therein, 
makes, publishes, disseminates, circulates, or 
places before the public, or causes, directly 
or indirectly, to be made, published, dis- 
seminated, circulated, or placed before the 
public, in this State, in a newspaper or 
other publication, or in the form of a 
book, notice, hand-bill, poster, bill, circular, 
pamphlet, or letter, or in any other way, an 
advertisement of any sort regarding mer- 
chandise, securities, service, or anything 
so offered to the public, which advertise- 
ment contains any assertion, representa- 
tion or statement of fact which is untrue, 
deceptive or misleading, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 


























This is the statute which Printers’ INK recommends for enactment 
in the various states of the union as a working basis for the elimina- 
tion of dishonest and misleading advertising. It is an effort to crystal- 
lise the sentiment against fraudulent advertising into small and definite 
compass. While it may be possible in some states to secure the con- 
viction of fraudulent advertisers under laws already existing, it is be- 
lieved that speedier and more certain action can be secured by the 
enactment of this statute, provided the advertising clubs throughout 


the country will make it their business to see that the law is enforced 
and not allowed to become a dead letter. 





























ly made out case is presented. It 

is not enough merely to communi- 
cate a suspicion that the law is 
being violated. j . 

In the famous Gevin raincoat 
case—the only case where a prose- 
cution has been made and convic- 
tion secured under the existing 
New York statute—the evidence 
came through another branch of 
the government. The United 
States Custom House received an 
anonymous letter enclosing the 
Gevin ad, in which it was alleged 
that a lot of raincoats had been 
secured at a private sale from the 
customs authorities, by whom they 
were said to have been seized. In- 
asmuch as no such sale had ever 
been made, the evidence was 
turned over to the District At- 
torney, who proceeded to act un- 
der that clause in the statute mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor to misrep- 
resent “the manner or source of 
purchase.” 

It will be seen, therefore, except 
for an anonymous letter the stat- 
ute would never have borne any 
fruit whatever. Probably no ad- 
vertising man in Massachusetts 
ever heard of the law in that 
state relating to fraudulent adver- 
tising until Mr. Nims unearthed it 
in his search conducted for Print- 
ERS’ Ink. Certainly there have 
been no convictions under it. It is 
therefore apparent that there is 
no use in adding any more laws to 
the statute books unless there is 
a militant force—a police power— 
ready to take the field and see 
that the law is not allowed to be- 
come a dead. letter. 

In connection with this article is 
published the model statute drawn 
up by Mr, Nims, based upon ex- 
isting statutes, and amplifying cer- 
tain points that are considered ad- 
visable in view of the present sta- 
tus of the advertising industry. 
Printers’ INK offers this statute 
as a suggestion to the A. A. C. 
of A. as to what ought to be en- 
acted in the various States of the 
Union, always providing that the 
individual clubs are prepared to 
come to the front and make the 
Statute effective after it has been 
enacted, 

I may state here that I have al- 
ready sounded opinion among 
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Tang Vertical Folders 


For Valuable Manuscripts, 
Copy or Proofs 


The manila folder 
such as ordinarily used 


for filing letters, proves en- 
tirely inadequate, and even unre- 
liable for documents, manuscripts 
and copy of more than temporary 
value. 

Just as attorneys who wish to 
insure absolutely consecutive 
order for briefs prepared for their 
clients find these 


Globe-Wernicke 
Tang Folders 


preferable to all others, 
because of their secure 


fasteners, so has a similar 
demand been started by publish- 
ers, advertising agencies and 
copywriters who seek the protec- 
tion this folder affords. 

It is made in both letter and 
cap sizes, 

Sample and prices in quantities mailed 
on request, or they can be obtained at any 
of the following branch stores, or through 
our numerous agencies. 


Simply address: Dept. P. K. 810. 


The Globe=Weenicke Co, 


Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 


New York - - 880-382 Broadway 
Philadelphia - 1012-1014 Chestnut St. 
Chicago - - 281-285 So. Wabash Ave. 


Boston - - - + 91-98 Federal St. 
Washington - 1218-1220 F St., N. W. 


.Cincinnati - - 128-180 E. Fourth St. 
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Speaking of the 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 


| The man who demands 


predigested reading 
matter is not the man 
whotakes the initiative 
in business. Readers 
entertained and stim- 
ulated by the kind of 
reading matter The 
American Magazine 
puts before them, are 
men who make a suc- 
cess in business. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


EDITORIAL BULLETIN 














**Marriage,”’ the Wells novel in 
The American, is about a wife 
that spent too much money 




















some of the leading officials in the 
club movement and find that they 
are enthusiastic over the idea, and 
are prepared to advocate the adop- 
tion of the entire plan of cam- 
paign. Some of these opinions 
will appear in forthcoming issues 
of Printers’ INK. 

Theodore Roosevelt, in a recent 
article in the Outlook, makes this 
statement: “The only thing which 
makes it worth while to hold a big 
office is taking advantage of the 
opportunities the office offers to 
do some big thing that ought to 
be done and is worth doing.” 

It is Printers’ INx’s belief and 
expectation that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
view will be that of the leading 
officers of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America and of the 
individual clubs. 

(To be continued.) 


STEIN-BLOCH “NATURALNESS” 
DATES FROM 1909 


Tue Srern-Biocu Co. 
Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 11, 1911. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you permit me to express to 
you the depths of my interest in your 
article in Printers’ InK of the 9th, 
entitled “Trend Toward Natural in 
Clothing Ads.” Nearly everything in 
Printers’ Ink has value to those who 
are anxious to learn, and I still enroll 
myself in that class. 

he particular point that has increased 
my sum of human knowledge in this 
article is the statement that the cloth- 
ing firm “that broke through the lines” 
of clothing illustration with photo- 
graphic reproductions, and had a “new 
conception” in the Michaels, Stern 
Company, of Rochester. Harry Michaels, 
of the Sternberg Agency, is apparently 
the father of this statement, as no 
other name appears in connection with 
the article. 

I have been going upon the theory 
all this time that the Stein-Bloch Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., as early as 
the spring of 1909, “broke through the 
lines” with photographic illustrations, 
and has been using them systematically 
ever since. Apparently I am mistaken, 
although the files of our old magazines 
seem to bear me out. 

N. E. Ops, 
Advertising Manager. 


a 
DEATH OF ADVERTISING ILLUS- 
TRATOR 


Frank Chisholm, aged 22, died of 
tuberculosis in Atlanta on November 
11. Mr. Chisholm was head of the art 
department of Nelson Chesman & Co.’s 
New York office. He had been with 
this firm in their Chattanooga office. 
He had been with Massengale Agency 
and McMichael Agency, of . Atlanta, 
and Jacobs & Co., of Clinton, S. C. 
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RIDGWAY, AT CHICAGO, PLEADS 
FOR CLEAN ADVERTISING 
MATTER 


At the seventh annual harvest home 
dinner of the Chicago Advertising As- 
sociation at the Auditorium, November 
14, E, J. Ridgway, publisher of Every- 
body’s Magazine, made a plea for clean 
advertising matter. : 

He declared the public could cleanse 
the advertising columns of every pub- 
lication and ruin all publications which 
did ‘not come up to an ideal standard 
in this regard. He emphasized to the 
women present that they could greatly 
assist in the campaign for clean ad- 
vertising by keeping publications which 
print offensive advertisements out of 
the homes. : 

“J am setting no standards in this 
regard,” he said. ‘I will say that re- 
cently I was mortified to discover that 
the publications I represent had dif- 
ferent standards of advertisitlg. I 
found that Everybody’s would accept 
an advertisement that the Butterick 
publications would refuse, so you see 
my house is not yet cleaned.” 

Mr. Ridgway then presented his ob- 
jectionable advertisement figures for 
the Chicago newspapers, saying he ad- 
duced them from his inspection of the 
newspapers. 

In the long list of speakers was E. 
V. Price, vice-president of the Nafional 
Candy Company, of St. Louis, who, in 
an address on systematic and scientific 
means of advertising, praised the value 
of the daily press, saying it was the 
best medium on earth. 

Other speakers were George W. Cole- 
man, president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America, who told 
of things in_store for the annual con- 
vention at Dallas, Texas, next May, 
and E. R. Pritchard. Ray Woltz, the 
retiring president, introduced the new 
executive, A. E, Chamberlain, and the 
toastmaster, Dr. John E. Beebe. 


——_——__+ 0+ 
“IRON AGE” STAFF CHANGES 


gy A. Ware, who for nearly seven 
years has been a member of the edi- 
torial staff of The Iron Age, paying 
special attention to machinery news, 
has been appointed Central Western 
manager of this journal, and will have 
his headquarters in the American Trust 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Adrian H. 
Lazare, for the past two years adver- 
tising representative in the Central 
West, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has resigned for the purpose of 
engaging in other business. 
—_+o+—____ 


WALTON LEAVES BURROUGHS 
ORGANIZATION 


_ Edwin A. Walton, Assistant Advertis- 
ing Manager of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, became Advertis- 
ing Manager of Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company and the Timkin Roller Bear- 
ing Company, the latter of Canton, 
Ohio, October 15. Mr. Walton was 
succeeded in the Burroughs adverfis- 
ing department by Ward Gavett, of the 
as epartment of the same organiza- 
ion. 
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Have you seen the 


New 


JUDGE 
2) 


It’s great, isn’t itP The 
circulation is climbing 
fast—why shouldn’t it? 


It’s paying advertisers. 
See what it can do for 
you at fifty cents a line. 
Write for facts. 


Circulation over 108,000 
copies 


FIFTY CENTS A LINE 


Allan C. Hoffman, C. B. Nichols, 


Advertising Mér., Western Mgr., 
225 Fifth Ave., Marquette Bidg., 
New York City. hicago, Ill. 
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An _ illuminating 
Fiat Lux example of how 
not to do it was 
related by President Lux, of the 
National Association of Retail 
Grocers, in addressing the conven- 
tion of the American Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association held 
in New York City last week. 
Mr. Lux described the effort of 
a specialty manufacturer in the 
grocery line who had gone out 
into Minnesota and obtained a 
large distribution for his product 
by the liberal use of “free deals” 
and language. The goods them- 
selves were of merit and the 
foundation of a desirable trade 
was soon laid. When this was es- 
tablished, the manufacturer sought 
to increase his profit at the ex- 
pense of the grocer’s by raising 
the price of his goods to them. 
The grocers objected, and the 
controversy between the two par- 
ties became animated. The atten- 
tion of competitors was soon 


drawn. One of these took advan- 
tage of the situation in order to 
cultivate the good will of the 
dealers and to such excellent ef- 
fect that his goods practically dis. 
placed those of the earliest comer; 
the grocers went out of their way 
to throw business into his hands. 

Confronted by this condition, 
the first manufacturer could have 
done one of two things. He 
could, in the first place, have swal- 
lowed his medicine and met the 
dealer on the original or a com- 
promise footing, in which case he 
would no doubt have won back a 
reasonable and desirable part of 
his original trade, using liberal 
advertising to placate the dealer, 
But he did not do anything so 
sensible as this. He stood on his 
platform of independence and 
launched an expensive advertising 
campaign with the avowed pur- 
pose of clubbing the dealers into 
friendliness, the instant effect of 
which was, as President Lux, of 
the Grocers’ Association, de- 
scribed, to cause the retailers to 
chuck the goods under the count- 
er and refuse even to fill orders 
for them. They had been indif- 
ferent before; it was war now, at 
least for a few days. After that 
there was nothing left to fight 
over. 

This story carries its own mor- 
al. The day is rapidly departing 
when the retailer can be forced 
against his will to co-operate. It 
can be done, perhaps, but it is a 
very expensive luxury for the 
manufacturer who tries it, and 
there are not many enjoying the 
luxury. It is possible to crowd 
the dealer a little bit, to nudge 
and probe and hustle him, but the 
domination must not be too obvi- 
ous and flagrant. 

It is now becoming apparent 
that the retailer’s active, enlight- 
ened, even educated co-operation 
will secure larger sales and bet- 
ter profits than when he merely 
responds automatically to a de- 
mand created by advertising and 
the profit is meager and unin- 
viting. 

The consensus of the most ad- 
vanced advertisers is that the re- 
tail structure must be built up, 
not torn down. It is not in the 




















interest of the manufacturer to 
have any part of his distributive 
machinery in a-shaky and unsup- 
ported condition. The retailer is 
part of the manufacturer’s sys- 
tem. He must be strengthened ; 
he must be educated. And one of 
the most important means of edu- 
cating him is to give him a fair 
profit. It is noticeable that those 
who are making a practice of this 
theory are also among the most 
successful distributors. 








Printers’ INK says: 

A sale lost to your competitor 
is often worth three volumes of 
ginger-up talks. 








When the busi- 

Fixing the age ge er 

y the president, 
imal the board of di- 
rectors and the sales manager 
wear the self-satisfied expression 
of the cat that swallowed the 
canary. But when business be- 
gins to fall off, if ever so little, 
there are apt to be heard sub- 
terranean murmurings: “What’s 
the matter with our advertising? 
Guess our advertising manager 
needs waking up!” Sometimes 
—let the truth be told though the 
heavens fall—he does need wak- 
ing up. But more often the 
slump is due to conditions be- 
yond his control, things he has 
even foreseen perhaps, and en- 
deavored to correct, but without 
being clothed with authority to 
apply the remedy. It is a bad 
sign for any business when it is 
inclined to lie back on its adver- 
tising and demand that the ad- 
vertising manager or agent de- 
liver the trade, bound hand and 
foot. 

Three important corporations 
known to the advertising world 
recently have been compelled to 
curtail their dividends. The 
American Cotton Oil Company, 
owning the N. K. Fairbank Com- 
pany, has just passed its 5 per 
cent dividend on common stock. 
The Virginia Carolina Chemical 
Company, making, selling and 
advertising fertilizers through 
the South, was compelled to cut 
its dividend from 5 to 3 per cent 
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on common stock. Precisely the 
same reduction was made by the 
National Lead Company some 
time ago and there is no likeli- 
hood of a restoration of the 
higher rate in the immediate fu- 
ture. ; 

In all of these cases, there is 
absolutely no advertising sig- 
nificance. On the contrary, it is 
agreeable to find these corpora- 
tions placing the blame exactly 
where it belongs and even going 
so far as to pat the advertising 
on the back. The chairman of the 
board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Oil Company says in 
his official report: “The small 
profits for the year can be ex- 
plained by the unusual fluctua- 
tions in the market values of raw 
materials and finished products. 
In order to maintain the crush- 
ing mills in operation your com- 
pany was obliged to purchase cot- 
ton seed at inflated prices.” And 
then when the finished product 
was ready to market, down tumb- 
led the prices! But not so on 
the trade-marked lines such as 
Cottolene. This chapter in the 
annual report reads differently: 

The business of the company in ad- 
vertised and trade-marked specialties 
has been. satisfactory. It is steadily 
increasing in volume, despite vigorous 
competition. The year’s operations 
have renewedly demonstrated the trust- 
worthy character of a business which, 
based upon articles necessary to the 
daily life of the people and the excel- 
lence of which is carefully maintained, 
ts supported by a liberal and energetic 
system of public exploitation. 

The directors have long recognized 
the importance of fostering and devel- 
oping this branch of the business and 
have year by year maintained or in- 
creased their appropriations for adver- 
tising publicity, with the result that the 
existing manufacturing facilities for 
these classes of products are fully em- 
ployed. 

The stories of the National 
Lead Company. and the Virginia 
Carolina Company were both of 
the same order—buying in a 
dear market and. selling in a 
cheap one. The latter concern 
admits one of the worst showings 
on net profits in a long time, yet 
its total amount of business in- 
creased from $50,000,000 to $56,- 
000.000. The president of this 
company, like the American Cot- 
ton Oil Company, flings no bricks 
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at the advertising. Instead, he 
specifically approves: 


The advertising account shows an in- 
crease of $104,576.26. We think this 
is a wise expenditure, as the company’s 
products are being more and more 
widely distributed and becoming in 
greater demand constantly. As has 
been our uniform custom, all expendi- 
tures for advertising are charged off to 
operating expenses. 

Smaller concerns, when things 

do not go right with them, would 
do well to take a leaf from these 
giant corporations and give the 
advertising dog his due, provided 
the dog has earned it, which he 
usually has. 
The action of the 
Eastman Kodak 
Company in remov- 
ing the price re- 
strictions from certain of its prod- 
ucts, as reported elsewhere in this 
issue, throws the whole question of 
price maintenance wide open. The 
last paragraph of the company’s 
bulletin practically promises to 
abandon the policy of restricted 
prices altogether, if a majority of 
its dealers so desire. 

It is quite true that the change 
already made in the policy was 
made under pressure of the re- 
cent court decisions, which have 
declared illegal price agreements 
whose basis is an unpatented ar- 
ticle, but the declaration of an in- 
tention to consider the removal of 
restrictions on all classes of goods 
cannot be so regarded. The 
courts have repeatedly upheld 
agreements on patented articles, 
in fact, a decision of that charac- 
ter, in favor of the Columbia 
Phonograph Company, is noticed 
in this issue of Printers’ INK, 

Is the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany doubtful as to the advan- 
tages of a restricted price? The 
question is one of more than su- 
perficial interest to every manu- 
facturer, and if the outcome 
should be the abandonment of 
price maintenance by one of its 
foremost adherents we can look 
for a general revision of mer- 
chandising policies. 


A Radical 
Departure 


Printers’ INK says: 

Some men hold their jobs down 
while others get underneath and 
boost. 
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In an 4rticl 
Two-Hour elsewhere inte 
Copy issue, William J, 
Summer tells 
how an automobile manufacturer 
got results from copy which it is 
asserted was prepared in a couple 
of hours, and which consisted of 
no less than twenty-two separate 
advertisements. That, however, 
does not constitute a valid excuse 
for going and doing likewise, 
The important point is that the 
copy got the results, whether it 
took two hours to prepare or two 
weeks. The sales manager knew 
what he wanted to say, before he 
started. It was the result, not of 
the reflection of an hour or two, 
but of years spent in selling cars, 
It was all there, and it took only 
two hours to put it on paper, 
None of it had to be evolved. 
The concern had never adver- 
tised before, and it did not take 
long for the man who really 
knew to write down the essen- 
tials, but the next campaign for 
the same car will tell a different 
story. The one time in a thou- 
sand when the copy could be 
written in two hours happened to 
come right then. If two days had 
been spent, the result would prob- 
ably have been the same. 
Printers’ INK does not wait 
its readers to get the idea that 
the article is an argument for 
hastily prepared copy. The im- 
portant thing is to take just as 
much time as is really necessary 
to get it right. 


—_——_+2e-——_—__— 


DIAMOND MATCH DROPS OLD 
CONSIGNMENT PLAN 


The Diamond Match Company has 
announced that it has abandoned its 
consignment contract with’ jobbers, and 
will hereafter sell on the old basis of 
direct sale, although still distributing 
to jobbers exclusively. 

President Stettinius said the change 
came about because of the large amount 
of capital tied up under the system, and 
also owing to increased competition. 
He declared the assertion that the com- 
mission plan was abandoned for. fear 
of prosecution under the Sherman law, 
to be without foundation. 

Hitherto the corporation has been 
able to fix wholesale as well as market 
prices. In future, matches will be sold 
to distributers at list prices, and pur- 
chaser will be under no obligation to 
maintain list prices, 
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Night photograph taken three blocks away 


No Electric Sign in the United States dominates such a tremendous territory, or shows 
to so many people, as this display on 125th Street, New York City. 

It is a mammoth structure 63 feet high, by 106 feet wide, located on top of the tallest 

building in upper New York, corner of Park Avenue and 125th Street. It shows 

t the entire length of 125th Street, across Lexington Avenue, Lenox Avenue, 

Madison Avenue, Seventh Avenue, and Eighth Avenue, clear to Washington 

Heights and certain sections of Riverside Drive (notably Grant's Tomb), and on 
clear nights is plainly visible from the Palisades on the Jersey Shore. 

It is a land mark of Harlem—the most thickly settled district of upper New York. 


“Old Dutch Cleanser” has been displayed two years, and you cannot find a New 
Yorker who does not know it. 


Full particulars fron — 


a ————————————— 


GITGRON rte 


Outdoor Advertising Every where; 


Panorama view taken from Iccation of sign 
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MAKING THE TESTIMONIAL 
WORTH MORE 


APPLYING THE SAME PRINCIPLES TO 
TESTIMONIALS W HICH SUCCEED 
WITH ADS IN PUBLICATIONS—HOW 
THE BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
COMPANY MAKES EACH TESTIMO- 
NIAL COUNT 


By James W,. Egbert. 
V. 


That there is a certain prejudice 
against testimonials on the part of 
the general public can scarcely be 
denied. It is not so much a de- 
termination not to be influenced 
by them as a tendency to skip 
them—to regard them as rather 
dull and uninteresting affairs with- 
out any special application or re- 
lationship with one’s own busi- 
ness, It is for this very reason 
that testimonials frequently fail to 
provoke the response desired—be- 
cause they are not read. Hence it 
becomes necessary to give the tes- 
timonial some attention-getting 
qualities; to dress it up so as to 
look interesting, just as a page ad 
is dressed up with headlines, illus- 
trations, etc. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE TESTIMONIAL 


Everybody is fairly familiar 
with the early attempts at securing 
attention for testimonials in the 
practice of the patent medicine 
brethren of running a picture of 
the sufferer together with symp- 
tomatic headlines. Next came the 
piano people, who printed a pic- 
ture of the artist whose letter was 
the chief feature of the ad, usually 
seated at the keyboard, or in the 
surroundings of the music hall. 
Later developments took advan- 
tage of the popular liking to see 
favorites in unusual surroundings, 
and we see the endorser teaching 
his children to play, or riding 
horseback, playing tennis, etc. All 
of which were devices used simply 
to get the testimonial read. 

Usually, when you have a testi- 
monial from some person of 
prominence, either nationally or 
in a certain trade, it is only nec- 
essary to say, “Read what So- 
and-So says about it,” to get peo- 
ple to read on. But when your 
testimonials are from persons 
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known only to a comparatively 
limited number of people—though 
they may be most convincing in 
themselves—something besides an 
announcement of the author must 
be used if the full benefit is to be 
obtained. 

Among manufacturers the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company 
probably has as large a variety of 
real testimonials as anybody. 
Their product is oné which leads 
easily to testimonial giving, and 
they make special efforts to get 
the right kind of expressions of 
opinion from users of their ma- 
chines. But the greater part of 
them are from men who are un- 
known outside their immediate 
business acquaintanceship — many 
indeed, and some of the best, 
come from bookkeepers and other 
employees without commercial 
standing. They are too good to 
be filed away and forgotten; the 
testimony they give is unequivocal 
when once it is gotten into the 
prospect’s mind; but to publish 
them in a book of testimonials, or 
print them in regular advertising, 
is. to waste half their potential 
effect. 

A man may think he doesn't 
care a hang what Smith, Jones & 
Company’s bookkeeper thinks 
about the adding machine, so he 
won’t read it. Whereas if he did 
read it, he would probably find 
that he cared considerably. At 
least that is how the Burroughs 
people sized it up, and they faced 
the problem quite squarely of per- 
suading people to read the testi- 
monials. 

It didn’t seem wise to put them 
all into a book, no matter how at- 
tractively it might be gotten up, 
because a man would read one or 
two, maybe a dozen at the most, 
and pass up the rest. That meant 
a lot of wasted ammunition. So 
it was determined to feed them 
to the prospect one at a time, in 
direct conjunction with some- 
thing else bearing upon the prop- 
osition. 

THE APPEAL THEY MAKE 

First of all, the entire mass of 
testimonials were gone through, 
and those selected which seemed 
to contain the strongest appeal. 
The first thing looked for was 
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statements of definite and specific 
advantages from the use of the 
machine, and the second was orig- 
inal and striking expressions 
which could be worked into at- 
tention-getting headings. 

The letters thus selected were 
classified according to lines of 
business, so as to make each one 
do its full share of the work. A 
letter from a Texas general store- 
keeper was not expected to influ- 
ence a New York railroad finan- 
cier. 

Many of the letters were used 
in the various books dealing with 
the use of the machine in specific 
lines of business. For instance, 
in the book on the Burroughs in 
a retail store, the testimonials 
were run in a column alongside 
the regular text—not bunched in 
the back of the book. Neither 
were they run in “any old way” 
as fillers. When the text de- 
scribed the use of the machine 
for taking trial balances, a testi- 
monial was run right alongside 
from a man who said that the 
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machine saved him on his trial 
balance—the very thing now un- 
der discussion. Each testimonial 
was thus linked up with the text, 
and was given a definite applica- 
tion to the reader. 

Other testimonials were dressed 
up as envelope stuffers, to go out 
with the regular follow-up. Each 
was printed in a neat, two-color, 
four-page folder. I quote, as a 
sample of the style of treatment: 

The front page is. a title page, 
bearing the words: “Mr. Aurach- 
er, Grain Dealer, Adds Figures 
and Swaps Yarns at the Same 
Time.” 

Page 2 is blank, so the reader 
begins the story in front of his 
eyes as he opens the folder. 


We aré all familiar with the strained 
look on the bookkeeper’s face when he 
is adding up a column of figures, and 
we know how he feels when he is in- 
terrupted. It must be a very interest- 
ing story indeed to recompense him for 
going back and doing that addition all 
over again. 

J. Auracher, Grain Dealer and Cattle 
Breeder of Shenandoah, Iowa, isn’t 
afraid to have his friends drop in for 
a social chat while he is making up his 

















best, look us up. 





530 Atlantic Avenue 





Are You G tting the the Best ? ? 


Is as much a question of advertising 
service as of merchandise. 


If you feel you are not getting the 


Our service serves the advertiser. 


Greene, Farrington, Deviney Co. 
The Service Agency of New England 








% BOSTON, MASS. 

















accounts with his Burroughs Adding 
and Listing Machine. He says: 

“T am well pleased with my machine 
and don’t see how I could do without 
it again. It is such a rest for me. I 
use it every day, and can swap yarns 
while I add up an account. I am in 
the grain business and often have large 
accounts to add, which I can now do 
easily and know they are right. I 
have not yet found it wrong, and feel 
perfectly safe when I have the account 
a e ” 


I don’t believe very many peo- 
ple read the title without opening 
the folder to see what it was all 
about. 

Each testimonial, to the num- 
ber of some fifty or so, was treat- 
ed in the same way. The follow- 
ing are some of the titles: 


“Population Seven — but — Upland, 
Kansas, is on the Map.” 

“Mr. Barnes of Boston Tells About 
Bookkeepers of the Stone Age, and 
Others.” 

“A ‘Settlement’ in Twenty Minutes 
at the Oklahoma Opera House.”’ 

“Judge W. B. Chauncey Insured 
Against the Muckraker.” 


Probably none of the testimo- 
nials thus used are any better 
than those which can be obtained 
by almost anybody. The reason 
they stand out so prominently 
lies in the way they were used. 
And in the last analysis, the se- 
cret of getting testimonials read 
is no secret at all—it is simply 
the application of the same prin- 
ciples to the testimonial which we 
use every day in connection with 
the advertisements we write for 
publications. 

tO 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY UP- 
HELD IN PRICE MAINTE- 
NANCE SUIT 





In the case of the Waltham Watch 
Company against Chas. A. Keene, 
brought last April, to enjoin the latter 
from selling Riverside movements at 
less than the regular established prices, 
Judge Coxe, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, at New’ York, on November 
8, affirmed the complainant’s right to 
fix resale prices on patented articles. 
This, however, does not finally dispose 
of the case. Judge Coxe’s decision was 
made in overruling a demurrer which 
was filed by the defendant, alleging 
that the complainant had no grounds 
for action. It does establish, however, 
the; of the company to fix resale 
rticles of its manufacture 
paterit; and the question at 
ther the defendant actuzlly 
e patents by the acts com- 
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THE AFTER-GLOW OF ONE 
ISSUE OF “P. I.” 





THE NOVEMBER 9 NUMBER LURES 
ONE READER TO PUT A SUGGESTIVE 
REVIEW ON PAPER—CRITICISM AND 
ENDORSEMENT OF SOME OF THE 
LEADING FEATURES 





By E. D. Gibbs 

SgueezeD Dry.—Mr. Herbert 
McReynolds asks: “Isn’t it about 
time to lay on the shelf that quo- 
tation from Emerson about books, 
sermons and mouse traps? It was 
a very good old warhorse in its 
day, and has probably done duty 
for inspiration in more advertise- 
ments than any other combination 
of words ever written, but I de- 
pose that it has outlived its use- 
fulness.” Elbert Hubbard in a re- 
cent issue of the Philistine ex- 
plained about this quotation and 
said that he himself had written 
it but that he had credited it 
to Emerson because he thought 
people would pay more attention 
to it if they thought Emerson 
wrote it. 

I was talking to Mr. Hubbard 
about this the other day and he 
told me that he had had more 
fun with that statement than any- 
thing he had ever written. . He 
said that librarians had told him 
that people frequently called at the 
libraries to look through volumes 
of Emerson’s works to try to lo- 
cate that quotation and that most 
of them were surprised when they 
could not find it. 

Mr. Hubbard has a penchant for 
doing this. He excuses himself 
on the ground that it is what an 
author would have said if he had 
thought of it, and he claims that 
by putting Elbert Hubbard expres- 
sions in the mouths of authors, es- 
pecially those that are dead and 
gone, he adds to their fame with- 
out having caused them any trou- 
ble or worry. 

Tue Man Wuo Has NortHING 
To Learn Asout ADVERTISING: 
This article is a mental joy-ride. 
The day I read that letter of Mr. 
Rinear’s I attended the meeting of 


the Technical Publicity Associa-’ 


tion in New York City. As I 
looked around at that body of men 
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gathered together on that evening 
to discuss some of the vital prin- 
ciples. in connection with their 
work; 1 could not help contrasting 
Mr Rinear’s attitude with that of 
the T. P.. A. members. On ‘the 
one hand,. is a man who places 
himself on a pedestal, aloof from 
all other ‘advertising men and 
from advertising journals; on the 
other hand, we see a body of men 
willing to admit they do not know 
all and anxious to interchange 
ideas with their fellow workers. 
I. could not help thinking about 
this when I faced those T. P. A. 
men, .1 used the Rinear article as 
a subject for my talk that even- 
ing. I contrasted his attitude with 
that of the members of the Ad- 
vertising and Sales Associations 
all over the United States. I told 
the men of the great and growing 
movement in advertising and sales 
uplift work, taking as a peg to 
hang my hat.on that old saying 
of Tennyson’s, “I am part of all 
that I have met.” I spoke of the 
growing importance of advertising 
journals, and of what these jour- 
nals meant to any ambitious man. 
And do you know, the men there 
seemed to feel very sorry for Mr. 
Rinear and I believe that if he 
had been at that meeting he would 
have experienced a change of 
heart and gone away with a bet- 
ter idea of advertising men and 
advertising journals. 

Just think of it! Mr. Rinear 
says that he does not believe that 
a single issue of any advertising 
publication that he received in his 
office during the past year has 
been opened. A perfect gold mine 
for an advertising man is placed 
near at hand for Mr. Rinear to 
dig in and help himself, and he 
refuses even to take a look. And 
then his second ‘statement that 
there might occasionally be an ar- 
ticle of interest to him but that 
they are few and far between. 

hy, any reader of Printers’ 
Ink can show him fifty articles 
in the past year, any one of which 
is worth $100 to any advertising 
man. 

Then the third paragraph in 
which he says that he has had 
eighteen years of advertising ex- 
perience and that Printers’ INK 
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Still Another 
Record 


During October, 1911, The Rec- 
ord-Herald contained 2,289 col- 
umns of advertising, surpassing 
the amount printed in any pre- 
vious October in the history of 
the paper. In the ten months 
of 1911 advertising in The Rec- 
ord-Herald shows a 


Gain of 1719 Columns 


over the corresponding months 
of 1910, far exceeding the gains 
of all the other Chicago morn- 
ing newspapers combined. 


These comparisons are made 
from statements prepared by the 
Washington Press, an independ- 
ent audit company. 





—THE— 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
New York Office, 
710 Times Building 

















Why Does One Business 
Succeed Where An- 
other Fails? 


If opportunities are equal results 
should be equal. Why does one sales- 
man succeéd in a territory another has 
failed in? Because the successful man 
used words that sold. 

lf your mail order results are poor, 
your booklets, circular letters ot ad- 
~— probably lack words that 
sell. 

Mail order literature must be charged 
with selling force. Writers cannot in- 
ject it but Writer-Salesmen can. 

This Company comprises an organi- 
zation of salesmen who have been 
trained to put their selling talk in type. 
They understand the subtle art of 
writing words that “close’”—the litera- 
ture we prepare brings the order—the 
check—the money. } 

What a male can sell the mail can, 


. sell. Your trade boundaries are lim- 


ited only by the Atlantic and Pacific. 
Why be content with a smaller field? 

Write us to-day for plans, sugges- 
tions, counsel and information. Make 
your problem ours. 


Business Development Company of America 
“An Organization of Writer-Salesmen”’ 


‘119 Nassau Street =: :: New York‘ 
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Every person who subscribes to 


PHYSICAL 
CVLTVRE 


is influenced solely by a recog- 
nized need for the information 
which it contains. Compare this 
fact with the methods usually 
adopted by publishers, which con- 
sist of giving away valuable pre- 
miums with a year’s subscription 
—the subscriber really buying 
the premium and not the publica- 
tion. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J, Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 








An Established 
Advertising 
Agency 


is looking for an adver- 
tising man, preferably 
with active accounts, 
who wants a better 
deal than a mere com- 
mission or salary ar- 
rangement. A condition 
of affairs seldom met 
with enables them to 
make this offer. 


Write “C. W. N.” 
c/o Printers’ INK. 
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has few articles of interest for 
such men as he. 

I read that third paragraph, and 
at first I wanted to laugh. Then 
I got feeling sorry, and after | 
had read the paragraph two or 
three times, I felt sorrier still. It 
seemed such a pity that any man 
who has been in the advertising 
business for that length of time 
—_ possibly think that he knew 
it all. 

I have been digging in the ad- 
vertising field for about twenty- 
five years now and I have made 
such a little impression on the 
ground and dug up so few things 
myself that when I look over 
the rest of the field and realize 
what has been uncovered and how 
very little as compared with the 
whole my own labor represents, 
I wish that I might live a hundred 
years in order that I might find 
out more about the wonderful 
subjects of advertising and sell- 
ing. 

One of America’s great captains 
of industry tells his salesmen at 
every convention, “Walk, humbly.” 
He says that that is a great thing 
for a man to remember. I wish 
that Mr. Rinear could attend one 
of the meetings that this gentle- 
man presides over. I think he 
would realize that all of us put 
together know very little about 
advertising, and that it is not wise 
for any man to assume that he 
knows it all. 

As for the joke about “Pear- 
line” and “Enoch Morgan & Sons,” 
any comments-on this would spoil 
it. Requiescat in pace! 

THE 6-pAY Diary oF A Sus- 
URBAN DEALER: There is one of 
the cleverest things that PrinrTers’ 
Inx has done in a long time—get- 
ting the man on the other side 
of the fence to tell his story about 
advertising. That article by Mr. 
Garrett Byrnes should be helpful 
to every man who is thinking of 
advertising to the trade. It is in- 
structive, definite, and right to the 
point. We might have more of 
these in “P, I.” 

Returns—Tue Acmw Test oF 
Tueortes, by S. Roland Hall: I 
wish that the readers of Print- 
ERS’ Inxk could have heard Mr. 
Hall deliver this talk as I did, in- 
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stead of getting it as they are 


obliged to do in cold type. I have | 


heard a good many addresses, but 
I do not remember one which was 
more instructive or interesting 


than this very comprehensive ad- | 


dress of the advertising man of 
the International Correspondence 


Schools. The nice thing about it | 


was the way Mr. Hall made the 


talk. He just stood up and spoke | 
to the 360 or more men in the | 
room exactly the way he would | 


if a man were seated with him 


on his front porch and they talked | 
over advertising propositions. I | 
was the ham in the sandwich that | 


night. One slice of bread was 
Mayor Gaynor. The other slice of 


bread was Mr. Hall. I was the | 


“filer.” All of the men at the 
meeting were greatly impressed 
with Mr. Hall’s address, and I 


know that they all went away | stores. 


satisfied that they had learned 
something that would help them 
in their work. 

How TestimoniAts MapeE Cus- 
ToMERS LoyaL, by James W. Eg- 
bert: Testimonials like blotters 
will always be used. One of the 


best pieces of advertising the Na- | 


‘Newest premium 


tional Cash Register Company 
ever issued was a book entitled, 
“1,001 Opinions.” That book con- 


sisted of exactly that number of | 


letters from people who had 
bought cash registers, and told 
what they thought of them. No 
one imagined that any prospective 
buyer would ever read the entire 
number of testimonials, but the 
fact that 1,001 testimonials were 
printed in the book which he could 
read if he wanted to make a most 
convincing argument. 
ee 
DINNER TO R. T. STANTON 


The esteem in which R. T. Stanton, 
of Chicago, is held by his former and 
present associates, east and west, dur- 
ing his long connection with the Cen- 
tury Magazine was much in evidence 
at the Aldine Club Wednesday evening, 
November 15. Mr. Stanton was enter. 
tained at dinner by a number of his 
friends. 

Mr. Stanton’s hosts included George 

- Hazen, Frank C. Hoyt, Joseph i. 

ord, Louis B. DeVeau, Don M. 
Parker, W. P. Tuttle, Jr., Charles J. 
Chapman, George C. Hubbs, Walter 
McIndoe, Josiah J. Hazen, David 
Evans, William A. Patterson, Fred L. 
Rogan, Karl V. S. Howland. 


. 


| cular, 


“A Razor-Saver for 
Shavers” is the title 
of a wee circular 
that tells all about a 
new idea for adding 
new joys to self- 
shaving. We will 
send the circular free 
on request. “You're 
next!” 

The application of 3- 
in-One will make any 
razor cut easier, bet- 
ter and stay sharp 
longer. It will keep 


any razor edge always 
keen and as smooth 


| as velvet. Don’t scoff! Buy 3-in- 


One and try this new idea, 
Big 8 oz. bottle—50 cts.; 3 oz.—25 
cts.; 1 oz—10 cts. All 


| Send for FREE SAMPLE 


and special scientific cir- 


Oawasswoaw 


_- 


| 8-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
| 12 Broadway, New York 





like a loose leaf binder for the 
busy man’s desk. Holds 2 or 200 
papers like a 50c pinch binder, 


After pa- 
pers are 
inserted, 
arms may 
be turned down out 
of the way. When 
one arm is turned down and the other up, the 
upper arm may be used as a hook for hanging. 
Two styles, either plain or with space for hold- 
ing label. Sample and our 50 page catalog of 
office devices sent postpaid upon receipt of 5c, 
50c. per dozen, postpaid. 
Every Cirenlation Manager will find it to his 
advantage to see a sample of this practical 
premium. Tear out this ad. before you forget 
it and send for your sample today. 


Special price in quantities, 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 
Dept. P.,:240-2 W. 23d St.,:New York City 
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The Little Schooimaster’s Classroom 











An advertiser of a toilet article 
was having great success with his 
sampling plans. If the druggist 
would place an order of reasou- 
able size and furnish a list of his 
customers, the advertiser would 
send sample and booklet direct 
to each customer and go so far as 
to put the druggist’s name on the 
outside of the sample. These 
samples went out by mail and did 
their work so effectively that one 
druggist claimed to have sold $125 
worth of goods from the sampling 
of a list of only 1,000 names. 

Then the advertiser got a new 
idea. Why not employ attractive 
boys, rig them up in dainty uni- 
forms and have them hand the 
samples in at the door. So, thou- 
sands of dollars were put out in 
an experiment. Inspectors and a 
superintendent were engaged to 
see that the sampling was done 
efficiently; the advertiser even 
went around in an automobile in 
New York City to see that the 
work was done there as he want- 
ed it to be done. A million sam- 
ples were thus put out. And the 
advertiser and his druggists de- 
clare that sales were not stimu- 
lated in the least! 

What was the trouble? Samp- 
ling by mail paid well before and 
has paid well since the house-to- 
house experiment. The adver- 
tiser thinks that the cause of 
failure lies in the fact that the 
sample was cheapened by handing 
it in at the door. Some of his 
friends think other causes en- 
tered into the failure. In New 
York City, for example, the great 
number of flats and apartments 
make sampling from house to 
house difficult. The advertiser 
has no way of telling how many 
samples were thrown away by his 
help, nor of telling how many 
went into the hands of servants. 
But he knows enough to know 
that. he will spend no more thou- 
sands that way. ‘ 


This same advertiser has an 


——| 
odd argument about magazine ad- 
vertising. In his opinion about 
everything under the sun and a 
little more has been claimed 
in| magazine advertisements for 
toilet articles of the class that he 
is selling, and he thinks it im. 
possible for a new advertiser to 
make much of an impression with 
his story. Anyhow, why risk it, 
he says, when well-tried out samp- 
pling methods show direct re- 
turns? 
* * * 

One of the Schoolmaster’s cor- 
respondents says he came near 
concluding some time ago that he 
really wasn’t an advertising man, 
because he read an article that 
set forth the idea that when one 
was really an advertising man 
strong ideas flowed out of his 
mind like water over a falls. This 
correspondent says that he often 
has to dig hard for ideas and he 
wonders if his case is unusual. 
Not at all. The Schoolmaster 
knows of no one whose output 
of good ideas is uninterrupted; 
he believes that nine out of ten 
men in the. advertising business 
would say that the following edi- 
torial in Collier's expresses the 
situation well: 

There is a region within every one 
of us, a deep lake of peace, out from 
which flows all that is excellent in our 
work and striving. Up from it well, if 
we are music-makers, the harmonies 
and the binding ‘together of sweet 
sounds. It is the home of poetry, of 
the long thoughts of youth, of the 
golden treasuries of the arts. It is 
almost the only thing in life that does 
not lie within the reach of the will. 
We can quicken our activities, hasten 
our steps, enlarge our muscles, and in- 
crease our knowledge, but the creative 
mood will not succumb to force or 
yet to gentle wooing. We can wrestle 
with the keyboard, scribble out the 
brittle sentences, finger the brush or 
the chisel, for a month of days—and 
out from all the worried moods and 
writhing not one curve of beauty or 
any single loveliness of sound will 
come. Then on a haphazard day, when 
rapid light is on the face of the waters, 
or on some evening full of desire, al 
that has been a vagueness and a strug: 
gle of a sudden takes on shape and 
clothes itself in melody. On the wings 
of its flight we seem to climb out of 
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and out of time. In effectual 
Srokes the dream comes true. Rhythm 
enters where lately there was discord. 
Then the rapture fades, and the cold 
day strikes, and we are returned again 
to the levels of the uninspired. 

It takes some advertising men 
and salesmen a long time to learn 
the importance of having the def- 
inite argument, the fact that 
clinches. An acquaintance of the 
Schoolmaster says that not long 


ago a salesman came in to sell 
die-steel. The steel had to be of 
unusual hardness. The concern 
was already using a steel that gave 
fair satisfaction, but the salesman 
was afforded an opportunity to 
talk. Soon, however, the pur- 
chasing member of the firm said: 
“We must have steel just so 
hard.” “Ours will meet the re- 
quirements,” asserted the sales- 











ARRON 
SHIRTS 





Boston 

Milwaukee— 
+ Cleveland—J. A. KERR. Rockefeller Bldg. 

MAIN OFFICE—1033-35 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Decorative Leather Display Signs 


designed and executed by The Leathersmiths, are recognized by leading manu- 
facturers as powerful factors in their advertising campaigns. 
These signs are richly wrought in fine leathers and handsomely mounted on oak, 
mahogany or any other wood in any desired size for standing or hanging. They 
are gladly given prominent display in the best shops becauseof their uncom- 
monness and genuine decorative value. Specimens 
and quotations on request. 


‘The LEATHERSMITH SHOPS 


New York—CHAS. W. SCHAFFER, Jr., 


Special Representatives 


635 Hudson Terminal ° 
ton—L. B. NEWELL, 170 Summer St. 
R. R. JOHNSTONE, 312 Caswell Block 











‘Silver 
that 


| Faithina \ 
| Trade Mark “Wj 


No better example of faith in a trade mark with quality 


back of it, and both persistently advertised, can be cited 


than that of 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


When you are asked to cite an instance of per- 
sistentadvertising, youcan point to 1847 ROGERS BROS., 


/ 


which over 50 years of publicity has made 
familiar to those who wish the standard in 


silver plate. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
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Money Saving 
Suggestions 

Guaranteed annual saving of 
twenty-five to forty per cent. in 
premiums on personal protect- 
ive life policies. This is not 
Term Insurance. Contracts is- 
sued by the strongest Life In- 
surance Company in America. 

Before Closing any Life In- 
surance contract (personal, 
partnership or corporation) 
consult us. 


J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele, 
170 Broadway, New York 








Celluloid 
Offer Your Particular Trade Bet- 
ter Guide Cards—Fewer of Them 
uloid Tipped Guides 


will outwear six or more sets of ordinary un- 
reinforced guides. Your customer dispenses with 
the annoyance of constantly replacing dog-eared 
gets. He will remember the store that solved the 
vexing little problem of giving his Card Index 
File the well kept appearance it should have. 
for samples. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701 to 709 Arch Philadeiphia 





Profit by the vigor, new ideas and 
tested selling strength that our experience can 
put into your, follow-up campaigns, form letters 
and advertising. Count on us to work 








Lincoln Freie Presse 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
bringe an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German setilements 

everywhere, 
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man. “Has it stood this test?” 
asked the prospective purchaser, 
naming the test. “We guarantee 
satisfaction,” persisted the sales- 
man; “I know our steel will work 
all right.” “But how do you 
know it, if your steel hasn’t been 
tried out in these experiments?” 
argued the other man. And all 
the salesman could do was to sit 
there and stubbornly affirm his 
faith in the steel he wanted to 


sell. | 


“HAMPTON’S” TO CONTINUE 


The one bid received for the Hamp. 
ton-Columbian Magazine, November 16, 
by Stanley W. Dexter, referee in bank- 
ruptcy for the Columbian-Sterling Com- 
pany, New York, came from the stock- 
holders’ committee and offered $10,000 
for the assets of the company with a 
view to the organization of a new cor- 
poration. 

The bid was approved at a final meet- 
ing November’ 20. s a_ result the 
new company to be formed under the 
~ will get out a combined November- 

ecember number of the Hampton- 
Columbian Magazine, though with the 
January number the name will be 
changed back to Hampton’s. 

Receiver A. Gordon Murray said that 
only 40,000 copies of the November 
number had been printed by him. 

The new company will pay $10,000 
for the assets, this money being raised 
by the stockholders. For new money 
raised the old stockholders will receive 
part 6 per cent debentures and part 
4 per cent preferred stock. The old 
stockholders will receive part of their 
holdings in common stock. The new 
company will have $200,000 of de- 
bentures, $200,000 preferred stock and 
$800,000 common stock. 

According to Receiver Murray more 
than $1.000,000 was gathered in from 
the public. Most of the stock was sold 
on the instalment plan. 

F, M. Leonard was elected the trus- 
tee of the bankrupt company’s assets at 
the creditors’ meeting. November 20. 

The new editor of the magazine will 
be William Wesley Young, who was as- 
sistant editor of the Hampton-Colum- 
bian until he resigned in September. 
The president of the company, which is 
to be called the New Hampton Pub- 
lishing Company. will be A. Gordon 
Murray. The directors will be Mr. 
Murray, John B. Christensen, of Kirk- 
wood, Mo.; Harold A. Biggs, James R. 
Sloane and Eugene F. Crowe. 

—_+o >—__—_—_ 


HORACE DUMARS RETIRES 


Horace Dumars has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Ladies’ World 
after twenty-two years of service. Here- 
after this department of the magazine 
will be in the hands of Walter Man- 
ning in the Eastern field, assisted hy 
. E. Dumars, P. A. Skelton and F. L. 

eare. In the West F. E. Mann will 
represent the magazine as heretofore. 
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THE WILL OF THE LATE JOSEPH 
PULITZER 


The will of Joseph Pulitzer was filed 
for probate in New York, November 14, 
by William B. Hornblower, counsel for 
the Pulitzer estate. Reckoning the value 
of his New York and St. Louis news- 
paper holdings at $12,000,000, the will 


will probably reach $30,000,000. 


Mr. Pulitzer. leaves. the New York | 


World and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
in the hands of a board of four trus- 
tees, Two of these trustees will give 
way in a few years to Herbert Pulitzer 
and Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. 

He failed to name his son, Ralph 


disposes of $21,000,000 by direct pro- | 
visions. ‘The total value of the estate 





Pulitzer, either as trustee or executor. | 
In a statement Ralph Pulitzer states | 
that this was an oversight. Mr. Horn- | 
blower issued a corroborative statement, | 
in which he declared that Mr. Pulitzer’s | 
sudden death had prevented his execut- | 
ing a new codicil in which Ralph Pulit- | 
zer, recently elected president of the | 
Press Publishing Company, was named | 


as trustee. . 
The will was made on April 16, 1904. 


It bears several codicils, the latest exe- | 


cuted on July 12 last. It gives a million 


dollars, in addition to one million al- | 
ready given, to Columbia University 


for a school of journalism. Mr. Pulitzer 
directs his executors to pay this second 
million dollars over to Harvard Uni- 
versity, in case Columbia fails to carry 
out his purposes under an agreement. 











Advertising Agency 
Business-Getter 
Wanted 


HIGH GRADE 
A service agency 
can use an- 
other active, resource- 
ful producer. Appli- 
cant must be abso- 
lutely reliable, should 
already control some 
business in the gen- 
‘eral field and _ be 
promptly effective in 
securing new ac- 
counts. To such a 
man we will offer an 
attractive opening. 
Write confidentially, 
giving full particu- 
lars: C, BLA: Box 
84, Printers’ Ink. 























It’s the money that’s wasted, not the 
money that’s made in advertising, that 
should concern every good ad man. 
The results can only increase as the 
waste decreases. 

















One Fair Trial 


Do you know how many million 
circulars never reach their destina- 
tion because they are not securely 
fastened? 

“‘OWL CLIPS don’t slip,” DON’T 
— and TEAR andare revers- 

e. 


E are sure you will be regular 
users of Owl Clips if you give 
them one fair trial. We will send 
you our handsome three partitioned 


HANDY CABINET 


made expressly for use on the desk 
containing 500 No. 1—% in. long; 
500 No. 2—34 in. long; 100 No. 3— 
1 in. long OWL CLIPS, express pre- 
paid to any part of the United States 
for one dollar. 


OWL SUPPLY CO. 
Exchange Building 
53 State St. Boston, Mass. 


P. S.—All our customers say Owl 
Clips are ‘‘the best on earth.” 























Are You Developin 


Your Export Markets 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
facturer's business than his Foreign Trade. It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 
unlimited possibilities for the future. 
Throvgh the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 
You are invited to write 
for sample copy and par- 
ticulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 William Street 
Wg N. Me 
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MORE AUTOS. IN KANSAS THAN 
STATED 


FARMERS MAIL AND BREEZE. 
Torexka, Kan., Nov. 8, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Some unfortunate figures are going 
the rounds regarding the number of 
automobiles in various states. The New 
York Journal of Commerce is the latest 
offender. This influential, and usually 
accurate paper, in a recent article gives 
the number of automobiles in each state, 
the figures having been derived from 
uncredited sources. 

The Journal of Commerce apparently 
endorses the figures, and appearing in 
such a paper they are being quite 
widely quoted. So far as they relate 
to Kansas they are absurdly incorrect, 
especially when absolutely reliable in- 
formation regarding the number of cars 
in this state are available. That is to 
say, the Kansas State Tax Commission 
gives out official figures as to the num- 
ber of cars assessed for taxation the 
first of March each year. 

The article in the Journal of Com- 
merce credits Kansas with having 5,000 
cars, whereas the number assessed for 
taxes March 1, 1911, was 14,456. The 
number March 1, 1910, was 9,301. As- 
suming that the same ratio of increase 
has been maintained during the past 
eight months the present number is 
about 18,000. Four counties out of 
105 in Kansas have 5,000 cars. The 
small number of cars credited to Kansas 
by the. Journal of Commerce, and so 
widely quoted, make our oft repeated 
claims, that Kansas has at least as 
many cars as any other state in propor- 
tion to population, appear absurd and 
false. he excellent Journal of Com- 
merce admits it does not know how to 
ren its figures. Verification is easy 
in Kansas, as above indicated. It is 
easy also in Michigan and in other 
states, perhaps all of them. 

E. W. Rankin, Adv. Mgr. 
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ABSOLUTE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


Oscar Tietz, owner of a number of 
German department stores, is in this 
country to study American department 
store methods, financial and engineering. 

“I have no trouble with the Govern- 
ment, although I control this business 
in Germany,” he said. “The control 
is natural. There is no fixing of price. 
Each year I meet all the manufacturers 
who sell to me, and we agree on a 
price, and then the Government ap- 
proves that price, and so we are all 
friends and we are very sure of every- 
thing. Each handler is allowed a good 
profit all the way round. The only law 
of price in Germany is the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and this is not very 
unstable. 

“I have been to America once be- 
fore. That was in 1898, and I saw 
your American woman shopper at the 
big stores here. Only in this country 
you have what you call ‘bargains.’ We 
do not. There is never a change of 
price all year round. Prices, once 
fixed, are unalterable.” 

Mr. Tietz has 8,000 employees in his 
stores. 


INK 


A STIMULANT TO BETTER WORK 


Cuartes H. Futter Company, 
Curcaco, Nov. 138, 1911, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I hope the article in your November 
9 issue by Myrtle Tower Snell hits 
home where it will do the most good, 
It is an effective thought stimulant. 

It is not difficult to conceive of the 
difference in net results coming from 
experience such as touched on in this 
article, as against the methods of some 
advertising managers, who now sadly 
lack it. 

The advertising manager whose tools 
are sharpened on the stone of “contact 
with the condition itself’? can cut his 
way with less resistance to the purse 
of the consumer. He can make his 
department the pivot of a business. 
His work has its good effect and meets 
with responsiveness from every depart- 
ment of “the institution” simply be- 
cause his efforts are recognized as the 
real thing. 

Such a man, in presenting his story, 
is directing it at something tangible, 
real and responsive—not a vague some- 
thing which is there, yet unseen. 

And the representative advertising 
agent always works to best advantage 
when co-operation is to be had from 
this type of advertising manager. 

W. OPALD, 


a SS 
AMAZED AT RINEAR 


CoMMONWEALTH Trust Company, 
St. Louis, November 138, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Just how any advertising man, re- 
gardless of his experience or years in 
the game, could say, as Mr. Rinear did 
in your last issue, that your good pa- 
per contains no articles of interest to 
an advertising man is indeed a mys- 
tery—at least to the writer, who finds 
about every page full of information, 
In fact, I have often wished that two 
copies of each number came to my desk 
regularly, for FE clip articles from so 
many pages to paste in my scrap book 
that I am often at a loss to know 
which side to turn down, because it 
frequently happens that good sugges- 
tions are printed on both sides of the 
pages clipped. 

R. L._ Gurney, 


Manager, Savings Department. 
——_—_—_+o+ 


AN INVOLUNTARY LENDER 


Natick, Mass., Nov. 6, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please send me back num- 
bers of Printers’ Ink beginning with 
your first issue in September, 1911. 

am a regular subscriber but have 
been laid up with pneumonia and in my 
absence from the office some one “‘bor- 
rowed” my copies of Printers’ Inx— 
a good recommendation for P. I. but 
hard luck for me. Will send you check 
on receipt of bill. 
H, W. Fremine. , 
Adv. Mgr., Ralston Health Shoemakers 
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Classified Advertisements 


























ADDRESSING MACHINES 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 


We can give proper attention to 
the advertising of a few more customers, either 
to take charge of the whole or to do anv part, 
as circumstances dictate. THE BERKELEY 
PRESS, Advertising Service, 127 Federal St, 
Boston, 








AD WRITERS 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Aue FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba 2 West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H, FULLER Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 
ANVARIO DE LA AMERICA LATINA 
(Commercial Directory of Latin America) 
GUIA - DIRECTORIO DE LA ISLA DE CUBA 
(Directory for the Isiand of Cuba) 
ANVARIO COMERCIAL DE MEXICO 


(Commercial Directory for Mexico) 


ANVARIO GENERAL DE ESPANA 


(General Directory for Spain) 
ANVARIO TECNICO E INDUSTRIAL DE ESPANA 
(industrial and Commercial Directory of Spain) 

U. 8S. REPRESENTATIVES 


Universal Publicity Co., Monolith Bldg., New York 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 


Tae APARTMENT HOUSE reaches owners, 
architects, builders, managers. Interests 
them,too! Get ratecard, 440S. Dearborn,Chicago. 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 














ASR ate Sie = 
Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 





THe WRITING, designing, printing and dis- 
tributing of circular letters, catalogs, folders, 
booklets, car cards and advertising matter of 
every description. Best work at lowest prices. 
BUME & BAREMORE, 129 West 125th Street, 
New York. = 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





DVERTISING THINGS distinctly differ- 
ent—sane, seemly, illuminative. FRANCIS 
I, MAULE, 40: Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 





AIL DEALERS—Write for our 25 Big Prop- 
ositions. All new. No competition. Make 
95 cents profit on every dollar order. A few 
leaders sent free! Complete outfit 10c. Mail 
Dealers Wholesale House, 442 Franklin Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 





COIN CARDS 





° ° 
Mr. Circulation Manager 
Your coin cards are all ready to be printed as 
soon as we receive yourcopy. You need them, 
and delays are dangerous. ‘The effort you are 
planning to send out next week may be saved 
from failure by the use of WINTHROP COIN 
CARDS. You inclose a return envelope to 
make answering easy. Why not a coin card to 
make remitting easy also? And if coin cards— 
the best— WINTHROP COIN CARDS—of 
course, Will carry any amount up to one dollar 
and seventy cents. Prices based on quantity, and 
quoted on application. Send us your name and 
a sample copy of your publication and get our 
prices and valuable circulation ideas. 
T NTHROP PRESS 
Coin Card Department 
60 Murray Street New York, N. Y. 








ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown, Ohio. 








FINANCIAL 


FREE—“ Investing for Profit” 


Magazine. Send me your name and I will 
mail you this magazine absolutely FREE. 
Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get this 
magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5 or more per month. 
Telis you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000—how 
to judge different classes of investments, the 
Real Earning Power of your money. This 
magazine 6 months Free if you write to-day. 
H. L. BARBER, Publisher. R 448, 28 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
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HELP WANTED 


POs TIONS OPEN in all departments of aa- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass 
PY BLISHEK controlling extensive mail order 
interests requires co-opsration of ambitious 
parties desiring to establish mail order business 
of their own, Will offer liberal business arrange- 
ment on proposition supplied only to the trade; 
no similar proposition inthe tield to day ; write for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, 118-120 Hamilton Bidg., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


An Established Special Adver- 


tising representative of agricultural papers in 
the East wants an experienced advertising man 
with view to partnership. No has-beens need ap- 
ply, and applicant must be able to invest $500 in 
the business. Exceptional opportunity. Write 
fully, stating age,experience and place of last em- 
ployment. Applications will be treated in strict 
confidence. ‘‘Agricultural,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


QWANTED—Eastern advertising man to cover 
New York and the eastby municipal monthly 
received by mayors and councilmen, the real pur- 
chasing power in all parts of the country. Will 
not pay salary, but will pay exceptionally liberal 
commission. Man preferred who knows firms 
selling municipalities. If interested, write for 
particulars, giving experience, references and 
other information in first letter. Can also 
use a first class man in Chicago. MUNIC- 
IPAL,PUBLISHING COMPANY, Marshalli- 
town, lowa. 


WANTED 

















First Assistant to Manager 


of one of the most impor- 
tant trade papers in this 
country. Must know good 
English, write good letters, 
and be willing to begin at 
the bottom in Advertising 
Department. Splendid op- 
portunity for advancement. 
Answer in own hand-writ- 
ing, “GOOD CHANCE,” 
care of Printers’ INK. 


INK 


What Have You to Offer? 


Young man who understands principles of ad. 
vertising wants opportunity to concentrate Pe 
sellers or manufacturers problem. Wants no 
clerical position, but one where brains wil} 
count. Box A. A.A, care of Printers’ Ink, 


REAL LIVE ADVERTISING MAW. 

AGER faniiliar with all departments of trade 
journal work, would like to get in touch with 
some publisher who needs a creditable repre. 
sentative or executive. en years’ experience 
in general and technical fields, References the 
best. Address *“*‘PLUGGER,"’ care Printers’ Ink, 


A Young Man with Excellent 


EDUCATION SEEKS POSITION 4s 
solicitor and copy writer on daily or big weekly, 
Has had experience as advertising manager of 
small daily, and at present manager of branch 
olfice. Address at once, “EXPERIENCED” 
care of Printers’ Ink. ' 








Is There a Job on God’s Green Earth 


for a man that writes “‘out-of-the-rut,” 
Human Interest Copy? At present ona 
job, but will work for low salary to get 
with a live house. ‘“R. M.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















FOR HIRE 
BRAINS and EXPERIENCE 
I know a young man whose experience 
in handling difficult advertising and 
sales problems is unusually broad. For 
years he has held responsible positions 
with nationally known concerns. He is 
now with one of the large agencies, 
He wants to change. His intimate in- 
side knowledge of advertising matters, 
his native ability and his rich fund of 
experience behind your advertising ap- 
propriation will make it 100% effective. 
I am that man. Write me about your 
work. va ”” 1832 McCormick 
Building, Chicago. 


Brimful of Advertising Ideas 


Young Man with a thorough and broad advertising 

perience in the newspaper, trade, technical and 
magazine advertising field, desires connections with 
a concern where his opportunities and responsibilities 
will be greater. He writes good copy; can make 
neat and attractive layouts, and he is thoroughly 
conversant with all the office detail work. His 














POSITIONS WANTED 


CovLatron man desires situation. Experi- 
enced as editor, circulation manager, road 
salesman. Knows Card Systems and can handle 
“help.” Planned many paying circulation 
stunts. Address “M.C. H.," care Printers’ Ink, 


DVERTISING, young man, 24, desires con- 

nection with house offering opportunity to 
grow; practical knowledge printing, type, etc. ; 
original layout man; Al copy writer; newspaper 
experience; correspondent. References. 
“WORKER,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG, WELL EDUCATED, AND EX- 

PERIENCED NEWSPAPER MAN will 
accept position in the advertising department 
of a reliable house. Has had experience as 
solicitor and copy writer on daily in city of about 
12,000, as well as editorial experience. Good 
habits; best of references. Employed at pres- 
ent. Address “PRODUCER,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














lity and character is beyond reproach, and 
his energy and enthusiasm in his work never wanes. 
His age is 21, and he is capable of filling any ad- 
vertising job of reasonable size. For further par- 
ticulars address ‘‘HIM,” care of Printer’s Ink. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


M4 NHA‘TTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry, Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 
OMELKE’'S PRESS CLIPPING BUKEAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 




















PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO, for PUBLISH- 

ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
’ Phone 4383 Gramercy, 46 W, 24th St., New York. 
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Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
for one year. ‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1970, 
92,615. est advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb., 
1011, 18,310 dy; 28,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun, 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Zimes. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July Ist, 1910,-June 30, 


1911, 26,822. 
CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Hvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1910(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,753, 5c. 

New London, Vay, ev'g. Av.'10, 6,892. 1st 6 mos. 
"11, 7,096; double all other local papers combin’d. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
Ist 6 mos,’11, 18,042 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
ays2, 3.627, Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,780. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Avening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., 1st 6 mos. 1911—58,326 (O@). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, 't0, 18,701; Dec., 
"to, 14,669. E Katz Sp. A. A., N.Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


We We We He HH 


Chicago Hxaminer, average 
190, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,667, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

§@™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


K ke te te 





Champaign, News. J.eading paper in field 


, Average year 1910, 5,1) 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 1911, 8,220. 

Peoria, Hvening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Sept., 
1911, 12,890. Best in Northern Indiana, 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Zye, daily. Average I9I0, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance." 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'10), 35,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 64,766—35% larger than -any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Ave. Yournal. Onty daily, in 
county. 1,918 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av dy. 
Jan. 1-July 1, 11, 7,998. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 1910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Legington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average Igto, 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,819. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 
Bangor, Commercial, Average for 1910, daily 
10,199. 
Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1910, 
daily 16,9386. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1010, 82,406. For Oct, 
1ort, 84,198. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Zvening Transcript (©@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, $21,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising ‘lotals: 1910, 7,922,108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 586,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want’’ ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January I, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


We WW Ye ve Ye 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Oct. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
$69,418, gain of 26,695 copies per day over 
Oct., 1910, Sunday Post, 803,681, gain of 
28,576 copies per Sunday over Oct., 1910. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,539; 1910, 16,662. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to June, 
*t1,18,860, The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’g circ. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolie, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 28,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Fournal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1910 av-| O® | 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
October, 1911, evening only, 
78,238. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Oct., 1911, 82,398. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 


Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
oo Ink Publishing Company. 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W, J 


Murphy, publisher, Establisheq 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average circulation of* daily 
Tribune for year ending 
I. Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 


Ink Publish- circulation of Sunday Tribung 
ing Company for same period, 81,523, 


oW4 
aay) 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower 
Mo. Actual average for to10, 125,109 : 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. 


Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 3 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern N, J, 
9,455 average—Oct., 1910, to September, igz1, 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. Camden's oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Zvening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; 'ob, 
21,326 ; 2c-—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,238; Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
I19lo, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg. 
est circulation in Brooklyn’’. Daily 
average for 9 months, 1911, 60,003. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., ‘Io Sunday, $6, 
787, daily, 46,284; Hugquirer, evening, 32,278. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average fo 
1908, 94,083; 1909, 94,307; 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he More 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Largest high-class 


cf be G lo be evening circulation. 


Daily average met cash sales, proven by A. A.A, 
July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 108,888. For June, 
1911, 115,598. 


New York, The World. Actualav, 1910, Morn 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1910, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 6 mos. 191, 
13,629. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, ‘I'ribune Bldg.,N. ¥. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
(A. M , 6,102; P. M., 17,667) 22,769, Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public the report 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 

















CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate Ic. a word, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
To. C. (©@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Dasly News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


Te Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 





INDIANA 
HE Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading “‘WantAd”’ Medium of the State. 


Rate lcent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TRE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


We te Wr vr Yr we 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 
THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of M poli 














OIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the Leading 
want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper, either Minneapolis 
or St. Paul, Classitied wants 
printed in Oct., ‘11, amounted 
pyar lines, The number of 
» individual advertisements pub- 
tg lished was 38,575. Rates: 1 cent 
90. a word, cash with the order;— 
or 10 cents a line, where charged. All advertisin 
in the daily appears in both the morning a 
evening editions for the one charge, 


THE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday. The North- 
west’s Greatest Want Ad Me- 


dium. No free or cut-rate ad- 
pate ohage 


vert s and y no 
questionable advertising accept- 


ed at any price. Eight cents 
per agate line it charged. Cash 

order one cent a word, mini- 
mum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


TH Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l&c. 





NEW YORE 


TH Albany Zvening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best parer for Wants and Classified Ads. 







THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 







T= Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ts Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


HE Salt Lake 7ribwee—Get resulrs—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1910, 2,626. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News, leading evening and Sunday 
paper in Carolinas. 


OHIO 

Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 1910 1,783. Journal, weekly, 976. 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily ,87,126; Sunday, 114,044, 
For Oct., 1911, 99,704 daily; Sunday, 126,447. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. Dy av.,'10, 16,695; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. October, 1911, 
daily, 39,042; Sunday, 44,043, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. 21,878 average, 
Oct., 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 


Sy see: E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Johnstown, Tribune Average for 
12 mos. 1910, 18,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 


Philadelphia. The Press (Q@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily ress for Oct., 1911, 
86,101; the Sunday Press, 176,003. 
Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,896; May, '11, 12,691. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1910. 
18,767. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion g mos. ending Apr. 30, '11, 20,023—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (©@). Sunday, 30,771 
Evening Bulletin, 48,823 aver- 

age 1910. 
Westerly, Dasly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,428. 


OO). £ 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Hvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average I910, 6,460. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,851. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1910, 6,625. Examined by A.A.A. 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. igt0, 8,815. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Aver. Sept., 1911, 6,122, 
Oct., 't1,6,144. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 





INK 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times | 
is the metropolitan dally of Seat 
and the Pacific Northwest, It 
combines with its 1910 cir, of 
64,741 daily, 84208 Sunday, jare 
quality. lt is a gold mark paper 
Lae of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great p+ oductive valuy 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
eo py lines. 
acoma, Ledger. Average year i910 i 
18,967 Sunday, 27,848. SM 
Tacoma, 
19,212. 


News, Average for year 1910, 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
Sept., 1911, 8,981, Established over 40 years ago, 
Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, October, 
1911, daily 6,668; semi-weekly, 1,643. : 
Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver. 
age for April, 1911, 7,147. 

Milwaukee, ‘The Hvening Wis. 
consin, daily. Average daily cir. 
culation for first six months of 
1911, 44,000, Average daily gain 
over first six months cf '1o, 8,828, 
Average daily circulation for June, 
1911, 45,438 copies. ‘lhe Evening 

Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that counts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper, 
Every leading local business house uses “fuil 
copy.” Every leading foreign advertiser uses 
Milwaukee’s popular home paper. Minimum 
rate § cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Kep., §024 Metropolitan Bldg , New York, Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 

Milwaukee, Zhe Al il waukes 

eg to (eve.) Daily Av. cire. 

or 12 mos , 65,211. Dailycirc. for 

month of Oct., '11, 67,303. Daily 

gain over Oct., 1910, 2,419. Goes 

to over 60% of Milwaukee homes. 

Over double paid city circ. of 

any other Milwaukee newspaper. Journal 

leads in both Classified and Display adver- 

tising. Rate 7c. per line flat. C. D. Bertolet, 

Mgr. Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Racine, Vaily Journal. Oct., 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,648. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T* WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 


41 Park Row. % C. Richardson, Mgr. . 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, ree Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily Sept., 1911, 
67,970; weekly 1910, 26,446; Sept., 1911, 26,880. 
Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Fournal, daily average, 1910, 3,153. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
Sept., 191f, 105,177. Largest in Canada 

Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. 1910, daily—42,114; 
Sat., 566,610. Highest quality circulation. 
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«Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality o1 their circulation.” 


(©6) Gold Mark Papers @Q) | 








ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O©). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
Ist 6 mos, 1911, 58,326.\OO. ) 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@©). 

Boston Evening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1880. The only gold mark datty in poston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 
French paper among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magasine (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘hese people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Electrical World (@©) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@®). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions tue 
New York Heraia first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York, 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (O©) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘Lhe New York 7+mes(@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune ( ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, iliustrated. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
‘The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Grea Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Oct., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 86,101; 
Sunday, 175,003. 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), orly morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (O@®) s the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Avpeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (Q@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (QQ), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are oeing made. 
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The advertising manager of a 
large specialty manufacturing 
house came many miles to New 
York last week to call on 
PrinTERS Inx. He brought along 
four or five well-thumbed and 
penciled copies of recent articles 
on introducing new goods. 


“We had obtained a good distribution,” he said, 
“without having tried the particular methods de- 
scribed, or knowing very much about them. When 
this series of articles appeared in PRINTERS’ INK, our 
President found so much information in it vital to 
the business that he brought it up in the Board of 
Directors for consideration. They spent practically 
the whole morning on it, going over it carefully, 
paragraph by paragraph. The President alternated 
with me in reading it aloud, and we stopped to discuss 
every important point. i 


“It was decided to supplement our regular adver- 
tising campaign with this method. It may interest 
you to know that our experience bears out at every 
point the statements made by your investigator. We 
could not punch a single hole through them. They 
were sound and practicable.” 


This is the typical experience of advertisers with 
PRINTERS’ INK. Its percentage of reliability and 
suggestiveness is high. As a clearing-house of news 
and ideas, as an arsenal of facts, probably no maga- 
zine, of whatever character, is read more assiduously 
and intelligently by its subscribers. 


These same advertisers can be reached through the 
same pages at $50 a page. 
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If France and Canada Changal 


Positions on the Map, Would 
You Trade with France? 


Would you try to do business with your new 
neighbors through advertising printed in English, 


or would you tell them about your goods in thej | 


own language? 
To-day, there are over 2,000,000 French. 
speaking citizens in Canada who are willing to 


_ hear what you have to say if you will speak so they 
can understand you. 


Just think, over one quarter of the total popu. 
lation of the Dominion that can’t be reached by 
advertising in the English newspapers. 


LA PRESSE, with over 100,000 circulation (the largest of any 
Canadian daily Newspaper) covers Montreal and the other cities and 
larger towns where French is spoken, thoroughly, and is being used by 
over 100 big American firms, with wonderful results. 

LA PRESSE (Weekly Edition) is the great agricultural medium 
of the French Canadian farmers, with a circulation of 45,000 among 
the village and rural people. 


THERE'S BIG, PROFITABLE BUSINESS WAITING FOR YOU 


IN FRENCH CANADA AND WE CAN TELL YOU HOW 10 GET & 


IT. WRITE US. 
(Circulations audited and guaranteed by A. of A. A.) 


_LA PRESSE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Largest daily circulation in Canada without exception 
Sworn daily average circulation for Oct., 1911, 


104,103 


GUAR Special (Salaried) United States Representatives 


‘~ WM. J. MORTON COMPANY © 


Brunswick Bldg. 
New 
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